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HE literary contest which OPPORTUNITY has 
held annually for three successive years will be 

for the coming year suspended, and, in all probabili- 
ty re-opened in 1928. This deci- 


The sion was not made without delibe- 
Opportunity _ ration, and not the least of the ar- 
Contest guments for continuing them with- 


out interruption was their unques- 
tioned usefulness in keeping alive a measure of the 
incentive to productive literary effort among Ne- 
groes. Out of these contests have come some new 
voices and new names for the roster of young Amer- 
ican writers. And many of these, having found 
themselves, are carrying on with dignity and a de- 
lightful competence. Moreover, it is not now so dif- 
ficult as formerly for manuscripts by Negroes, when 
they meet the standard literary requirements, to get 
acceptance at the hands of publishers of magazines 
and books. 

The OPPORTUNITY contests have aimed to stimu- 
late not merely an interest in Negro life and in the 
work of the artists of the race, but work of a char- 
acter which stands firmly and without apology along 
with that of any other race. The success of its prize 
entries is satisfying evidence that some of the hopes 
in this direction have materialized. And for the 
same reason that these contests to stir Negro writers 
to their best efforts and give aid in presenting this 
work to the world, were begun in a field theoretical- 
ly open but practically barred, we feel it important 
that the years shall show development, both in better 
work and new voices, proportionate with the op- 
portunities revealed. 

Examination of the mass of manuscripts shows that 
there has been improvement over the mass of other 
years, and that in general they are not very much 
worse than those of other general contests. We 
have concluded, however, that with the point of the 
contests known, more time for the deliberate work- 
ing of manuscripts will yield vastly more valuable re- 
sults. Most important, this extension of time should 
aliow for our aspiring writers a margin for experi- 
mentation with more than one manuscript, in the 
search for the most effective channels of expression. 


In the field of poetry and the short story, undoubt- 
edly, the greatest gains have been made. Plays and 
essays, however, have offered the most formidable 
difficulties. And it is an interesting fact to be associ- 
ated that poetry and short stories are practically the 
only kinds of literature by Negroes appearing now in 
the standard literary journals, while the demand for 
plays and essays goes unfilled. This suggests that 
the poets and story writers have been longer in 
training; also that it is practically next to impossible 
to do a play or an essay interestingly on the inspira- 
tion of the moment, or with a single effort fortuit- 
ously blending all the required elements of technique. 

There has been no flagging of interest on the part 
of the men and women of letters whose services have 


EDITORIALS 


been sought on the various juries of the contests. 
Each year has met a new group of them eagerly 
willing to lend their aid toward the encouragement 
of creative expression in a long silent race. 

It is, thus, with reasoned judgment, that we an- 
nounce the suspension of the contests for one year, 
and urge those who have been interested in making 
preparations for them, to let this intervening period 
be not wasted. The channels of communication, 
meanwhile, will not be closed: there will be sent to 
those who have submitted manuscripts in the past, 
occasional memoranda which shall deal more inti- 
mately with their problems and materials. 


R. IRVIN SHREWSBURY COBB, in the in- 
troduction to one of his collections of funny 
stories, declares, in an earnest we 
. may be pardoned for taking seri- 
Some Grim poe one stories “sum up the 
Reflections characteristics of white American 
on American or black Americans, Jews or Gen- 
Humor PS ” This is, quite evi- 
dently what he meant, for stories are meaningless 
unless they can be related to certain preconceptions, 
and the elements of these are the traits which have 
been associated with certain groups, or representa- 
tives of them. 

No clever vender of jokes would be guilty of in- 
terjecting the familiar “Faith and be jabbers™ into a 
story about a Jew or a Negro; nor would he, in re- 
ferring to De Valera or Francis Hackett or George 
Bernard Shaw lapse so completely as to mark the 
origin of these estimable gentlemen with any such 
verbal insignia. There are, one need not urge, legi- 
timate limits to the joke, and these limits become 
more pronounced to us on reflection that our Ameri- 
can stock of jokes is noticeably deficient in such as 
might disparage us as a nation, or represent us even 
as Puck and Punch find delight in doing. 

We have, on the other hand, many shrewd slants 
at the English character which draw forth our mirth, 
from that species represented at its best in the Yan- 
kee at the Court of King Arthur, to our chronic 
stories which imply an English lack of a sense of hu- 
mor. If, however, this stock of stories be compared 
with another group, as for example, the Irish, it is 
promptly dwarfed. Internally, the Hebrew, darky 
and rube jokes give volumes of mirth. We are nat- 
urally interested in knowing why; for, in view of 
the technical requirements for the recognition of a 
joke, one might suspect that very good reasons exist 
for the paucity of American jokes about the English 
and the volume of English jokes about Americans; 
and in this same connection, the volume of American 
jokes about Pat, Ike and Sambo. 

An intrepid sociologist has paraphrased the cheery 
“Laugh and the world laughs with you” to the 
gloomier “Laugh and your social group laughs with 
you.” This is a good beginning for analysis of these 
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peculiar differences. For with all the elaborate ter- 
minology and explanation employed by our ponder- 
ous phuosophers and psychologists in grappling with 
the comic 1n ute, several characteristics stand out, 
and one of these is, most certainly, that a joke implies 
a common standard. A story is never universally tun- 
ny. A joke about Christian Scientists will miss fire 
in Christian Science circles. The Fire Chief of a 
large city recently told over the radio a joke involv- 
ing Jews and fire insurance, and the next day was 
faced with insistent demands for his removal from 
ofice. “Humor,” says Dr. Holt, “can be passed only 
among persons of similar suppressions (or preju- 
dices) 

Whatever the mechanics, humor implies a sense 
of sufficiency and of superiority. As Hobbes so apt- 
ly puts it, “a sudden arising from the sudden concep- 
tion of some eminency in ourselves by comparison 
with the inferiority of others, or with our own for- 
merly.” And it really seems true that the most com- 
mon jokes arise from situations in which ones own 
self-esteem is bolstered. Jokes about Jews concern 
principally money, admittedly a matter to be dispa- 
raged or ridiculed in them, from a point of view we 
might almost say, defensively self-righteous. Irish 
jokes deal with the laborers and washerwomen of the 
early days of immigration of these famine crushed 
classes, and are set in a period long before they as- 
sumed the government of so many of our American 
cities. 'What Bridget said to her mistress is rarely 
funny to contemporary Irishmen. Bergson thinks 
one laughs at a Negro because he looks like a dis- 
guised white man. This places the Negro comic sit- 
uation on a plane of child humor, but what is prob- 
ably meant is that this Negro in his attempts to imi- 
tate the white man is incongruous and thus a legiti- 
mate source of humor. 

Humor implies a certain lack of sympathy: To 
know too much about a group spoils the chances of 
enjoying a typical joke about it. As Professor Wal- 
lis points out, the behavior of the feeble-minded eli- 
cits no laughter from those who know what feeble- 
mindedness is. A proud man sprawling on the side- 
walk draws a laugh; a cripple man draws pity. Hu- 
mor, as well as wit and the comic story, afford clever 
by-ways for releasing inhibited impulses. They are 
a channel for social criticisms which are more effec- 
tive than scolding; they help maintain certain stand- 
ards of group solidarity and uniformity. If this last 
were not true, wholly or in part, we might more fre- 
quently encounter in our national stock of jokes those 
in which, let us say, a Gentile ludicrously fails to 
meet a high moral standard held by a Jew, or an 
educated Negro catches an average white person in 
a stupid error of logic, as might easily be the case. 


II. 


HESE dreary observations are, of course, not 

new to anyone who has been so curious as to 
wish to dissect the springs of his emotions. Aside 
from suggesting the social attitudes at their base, they 
help to explain further observations upon the decay 
of Negro jokes. Our concern might well be limited 
to the social significance of the stereotypes by which 
Negro jokes are recognizable. 


“You reckon dar’s any watermelons in heaven?” 
“Go ‘long, man. Would it be heaven if day 


wuzn't?” 


“How did you get those chickens the officer 
found in your possession?” sternly asked the police 
magistrate. 

done raised ‘em, yer honor,’—stammered 
Unc’ Gabe. 

“Tell me the truth.” 

“Dat's right, yer honor,” persisted Unc. Gabe. 
“I reached down from a hole in de roof.” 


It was a little colored town in the far South. 
“Why are all the barber shops closed?” asked the 
puzzled stranger. “Is it aholiday?” 

“Kind ob a holiday,” replied the old darky, 
“Day's a monstrous cake-walk going on in de 
town hall en all de razohs am in use.” 


Going up in a Fifth Avenue skyscraper the 
other day, I said to the Negro elevator man: 

“Do you know by what power this elevator is 
run?” 

“Oh, yes, sah,” he replied, “it am run by hy- 
podermic power.” 


Herewith is the specific of probably half of all the 
Negro jokes extant. The formula, roughly, is this: 
Dialect which includes such words as yuh, yassah, 
dis, de, zackley, reckon, berry, anudder, segatiatin, et 
cetera; Names which include Sambo, Rastus, Zeke, 
Dinah, Mirandy, Mose, Gabe, Mr. Johnson, George 
Washington Jefferson, et cetera; Situations involving 
eating or stealing watermelons, the playing of dice, 
the use of razors as weapons, casuistry in religion 
and morals, superstitious fear, theft of chickens, male 
laziness, female unmorality, unveracity, and the illi- 
terate use of fine or sounding words. 

At the risk of being declared void of a sense of 
humor, we protest that this contribution to the mirth 
of a nation demands too great a sacrifice of the qual- 
ities which command respect. Their persistence, we 
might in evil mood, attribute as much to social de- 
sign as to ignorance of current Negro life. The old 
time physicians had a theory that the human body 
was a composite of several kinds of moisture: 
phlegm, blood, choler, melancholy and so forth; that 
there was one vein made for laughter to run in, and 
that if the blood of this vein was stirred the man 
laughed whether he would or not. We are almost 
inclined to argue that the survival of this theory is 
the only harmlessly reasonable excuse for the survi- 
val of these jokes. 


Il. 


NE encouraging observation in this field is that, 

in keeping with certain of the implications of 
the theory, the comic in these stories has shifted 
down one whole social class. They flourish now prin- 
cipally in circles where sentiments regarding Negroes 
are not particularly lofty,—in small-calibred rotary 
clubs, among speakers before audiences of white 
workers whose self respect seems to depend upon 
having an authentic under-dog, among cheap politi- 
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cians who need a butt or ridicule which does not in- 
clude elements of their audience. And, inasmuch 
as any folly naturally conceived by these gentlemen, 
can, with the use of the formula suggested, be con- 
verted into a Negro joke, it is not improbable that 
the practice in these quarters will continue until 
forcibly supplanted from above. In circles exposed 
to the balancing traits in Negro character it may 
safely be said that a new order of Negro jokes is de- 
manded. The old formula could not now stir mirth 
on Broadway, unless used with a sort of fresh au- 
thenticity, by black, black faced comedians, and these 
newcomers to the stage, incidentally, are finding it 
possible to carry the contagion of new Negro situa- 
tions successfully to their white audiences. 


IV. 
E offer some possible reasons for the decline in 
the upper limits of American society of the old 
Negro jokes. The rolling of dice, once associated 
with Negroes, has in recent years been elevated to 
the rank of a cigar store diversion of bored Nordics, 
with impressive leather tumbling boxes and s... 
green baize rolling surfaces. A raid of one of the 
closed rooms of a fashionable Chicago Hotel, recent- 
ly, netted for the police department exposed stakes 
to the amount of $16,000 centered on the caprices 
of the dice. It would be like finding a joke in a 
Negro’s fondness for golf to spin a yarn about 
“craps.” Those of their number who woo chance 
are more likely to be interested in the daily clearing 
house reports on which they have wagered sums, 
without the social hazards of fretful contact or the 
economic hazards of loss of time from labor. Inci- 
dentally, this last may be a natural result of the loss 
of leisure for them in a more trying age. Again, 
the gastric delights of watermelon are shared too 
seriously by the population at large to evoke other 
than sympathy. No well designed cuisine is without 
this dish daintily shredded or cubed or just en natu- 
relle. The economists have probably noted the effect 
of this multiplied demand which could, in turn, very 
easily contribute to removal of this commodity from 
the folkways of a race. 

As for superstition, and belief in “sperrits,” the 
relapse of an intelligent portion of the white world 
into scientific ghost chasing referred to as Spiritual- 
ism, and the learned volumes appearing now in de- 
fense of psychic phenomena, ectoplasm and the spirit 
world, are dulling the edge of the Negro ghost sto- 
ries, and threatening to place them among the au 
thentic documentations of texts. 

There are, in these days of exclusive residential 
developments, fewer whites than Negroes, with 
chickens to steal, and, with the enforced lifting of 
the wage scale of Negroes, there is, among thes 
blacks too considerate of their employers to embar- 
rass them with a worker's just demands, smaller oc- 
casion to collect a living wage by such roundabout 
means. 

The introduction of safety razors has increased 
gun toting among the lawless, but this class is yet 
far behind the machine gunners of our complex civ- 
ilization. 

Moreover, the penetration of education is weak- 
ening the props of the ludicrous in the once illite- 


rate use by Negroes of words. 
Slowly, reluctantly, they go, these fond, fam: ‘iar 
gags! 
V. 

UT America must laugh, and one condition of 

Negro survival has been his fun making pro- 
pensities. 

At what shall the country laugh? Prohibition 

jokes have been checked that the public may not be 
encouraged in disrespect for the law; Jewish jokes 
are rather well censored, on the stage at least, since 
the virtual acquirement of complete ownership of 
the stage by Jewish capitalists. There is with respect 
to Negro jokes a certain ground which it seems not 
unreasonable to take, and this was phrased many 
years ago by Michael Drayton adequately for our 
purposes: 

Let your jests fly at large, yet therewithal 

See they be salt, but yet not mixed with gall, 

That they with tickling pleasure may provoke 

Laughter in him on whom the jest is broke. 


TUDENTS of the Negro migration from the 

South, in their analyses of the causes back of 
the movement, have generally overlooked the pow- 
erful factor of the competition of 
white labor with black on the level 
of black men’s traditional jobs, low 
as they are. And this applies to 
no small area. The petition to 
the City Council in Memphis to stop the teaching 
of trades to Negroes, the ordinances in Georgia and 
South Carolina to prohibit Negro barbers from shav- 
ing and cutting the hair of white persons are mani- 
festations of this bold back-wash into “Negro jobs.” 
The most notorious recent instance of this tendency, 
however, comes from Richmond, Virginia, where 
certain members of the city Council blocked legisla- 
tion and closed the public library for five months by 
refusing to grant salaries for this period, because in 
the budget there was contained an item of $15.00 a 
week for a Negro janitor whose job was wanted by 
a white man. The passion here to keep Negroes 
off the city payroll happens to be quite obviously 
suicidal, but it serves to reflect, by its very exagge- 
ration, an undercurrent which is providing solid rea- 
sons for the restlessness of the Negro population. 
And, interestingly enough, the issues have nothing 
to do with competence or loyalty. 

One redeeming feature for this city which could 
breed such passionate stupidity was the unrestrained 
condemnation of this bloc by the Richmond News 
Leader. “To state the facts,” runs this editorial, “is 
to plumb the humiliation that every Richmonder 
must feel. There has been nothing like it in Rich- 
mond since a small minority of the Council refused 
to vote to donate a site for a statue to Christopher 
Columbus because he was a ‘foreigner, and was 
suspected of being a Catholic.” 

Back of both incidents may be observed the same 
motives wrapped in the same coat of disastrous big 
otries. As frequently happens, however, the wrong 
persons are made the victims of the boomerang. One 
can scarcely imagine any inconvenience to this bloc 
arising from an absence from libraries. 
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THUMB NAIL NOTES 


OOKER T. WASHINGTON in addressing an 
Alabama audience on the question of lynching 
and flogging over twenty years ago left this warning: 


“Just as sure as you allow injustice to be per- 
petuated against my people with impunity the 
day will come when those who are allowed to 
deal out injustice against my poor, defenseless 
people will turn on you. Just as sure as you 
live, you will not be able to protect members of 
the white race from mob violence if you allow 
matters to remain as they are.” 


That day seems to have come. Floggings, which 
began with Negroes as victims, and for which no 
punishment has been imposed, revealed at least one 
motive, when in Jefferson County recently a Negro 
landowner was forced to sell his land for a tenth 
of its value to the Cyclops; they revealed the inevi- 
table lack of control in mob passions when during 
the past month a white woman was taken out and 
lashed by a party of masked white men, and later 
a nineteen year old white farm youth was flogged. 
It is not improbable that the practice will decline for 
both races with the sentence of eight years imposed 
upon the “bell-wether™ of the flogging party by the 
Court, now thoroughly aroused. 


ARM experts of the South have not failed to 
point out the Negro cotton farmer's antiquated 
and wasteful handling of the soil, as contributing to 


IS friends went off and left Him dead 
in Joseph's subterranean bed, 
Embalmed with myrrh and sweet aloes, 
And wrapped in snow-white burial clothes. 


Then shrewd men came and set a seal 
Upon His grave, lest thieves should steal 
His lifeless form away, and claim 

For Him an undeserving fame. 


“There is no use,” the soldiers said, 

“Of standing sentries by the dead.” 
Wherefore, they drew their cloaks around 
Themselves, and fell upon the ground, 
And slept like dead men, all night through, 
In the pale moonlight and chilling dew. 


A muffled whiff of sudden breath 
Ruffled the passive air of death. 


He woke, and raised Himself in bed; 
Recalled how He was crucified; 
Touched both hand's fingers to His head, 
And lightly felt His fresh-healed side, 


Resurrection 


By JONATHAN H. Brooks 


(Awarded third prize in the OPPORTUNITY contest) 


the agricultural problems of the section. The com- 
plaint has had some warrant, of course. Lest, how- 
ever, the case be too seriously stated, we take pleas: 
ure in pointing to the record of one of those ordinary 
plantation Negroes which has found its way into a 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin. Bearing in 
mind that the record of the best white farmers on 
well developed demonstration spots has not exceeded 
1500 pounds, and that the average yield for the cot- 
ton states is about 180 pounds to an acre, this Negro 
farmer, with average soil and no expensive machin- 
ery, got 3500 pounds out of his two acres, or about 
1750 pounds to an acre. An interested farmer liv- 
ing in Colorado with a flare for figures has estimated 
that a bare one-third of the result of this Negro’s 
farming intelligence would have raised the 1926 crop 
on one third of the land, and left them about thirty 
million acres for the cultivation of grain for them- 
selves and their livestock. 


M EMORIAL Chapel in Buffalo has a clinic for 
Negro babies in the center of the Seventh 
Ward, which holds the largest group of Negroes in 
the city. The infant death rate for the entire city 
of Buffalo was 90.0; of Negro babies throughout the 
city 122.7; of the Seventh Ward 85.2, which is less 
than the rate for the entire city. Here is a clear sug- 
gestion for cities which have been inclined to let the 
problem of a high Negro infant mortality rest with 
their expressions of horror over its magnitude. 


Then with a deep, triumphant sigh, 

He coolly put His grave-clothes by— 

Folded the sweet, white winding sheet, 
The toweling, the linen bands, 

The napkin, all with careful hands— 

And left the borrowed chamber neat. 


His steps were like the breaking day: 
So soft across the watch He stole, 

He did not wake a single soul, 

Nor spill one dewdrop by the way. 


Now Calvary was loveliness: 
Lilies that flowered thereupon 
Pulled off the white moon’s pallid dress, 
And put the morning's vesture on. 


“Why seek the living among the dead? 
He is not here,” the angel said. 


The early winds took up the words, 

And bore them to the lilting birds, 

The leafing trees, and everything 

That breathed the living breath of spring. 
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Health of the Negro Family in Chicago, Il. 


By H. L. Harris, Jr. 


FTER an experience of several years with chil- 

dren I have tried to eliminate the term Health 

from my thinking, and to substitute a strong body, 

a well-disciplined mind, a sound character, and an 

integrated personality as the ideal toward which our 
educational efforts are to be directed. 

For a number of years, I refused to consider se- 
riously a belief that there was such a thing in Amer- 
ican life as a Negro family. I believed that the play 
and interplay of common forces was so great that the 
likenesses which developed in response to common 
experiences were sufficient entirely to submerge the 
differences which came from a dissimilar racial herit- 
age. So long as racial distinctions rested upon phy- 
siological bases, I believed this conclusion sound. The 
last few years have seen a change in criteria. The 
democratic ideal of a common type of American is 
giving way to a demand for cultural and even caste 
divisions. Present day majority opinion seems to de- 
mand that a separate status shall be reserved for the 
Negro. It behooves us then, to know the standards 
which are to be applied in this analysis and sepa- 
ration. 

Walter Hines Page, in his incisive study of the 
Southerner, speaks of the insanity which destroys 
good judgment, common sense, and even the power 
of accurate observation. Is it too much to believe 
that the changing years have sufficiently relieved us 
of this obsession to permit this discussion profitably 
and pleasantly to record the objective findings in 
Negro bodies, homes and communities, while at the 
same time it points out with light rather than heat 
the credits and debits in the account of the City of 
Chicago with its Negro citizens? 

Olivet Kindergarten Classes and Health Work 

About six years ago the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund began a nutrition class at the Olivet 
Baptist Church Kindergarten. During the course 
of this class 272 children between the ages of three 
and six have been under direction and observation. 
As a result of the work at Olivet, the writer has 
reached these tentative conclusions: 

1. An absolute belief in the premise that there 
is a definite and demonstrable ratio betwen nor- 
mal weight and height. 

2. In the absence of deformities, this ratio is 
constant regardless of age and in childhood any 
variation greater than seven per cent below normal 
is evidence of malnutrition or malnourishment 
sufficient to require an entire readjustment in the 
habits of the home or of the child. 

3. In rachitic children, the “span of arms” 
will furnish a working index as to what would be 
the normal height of the individual. 

4. The primary factor in the development of a 
child is his home. His home must be raised to a 
minimum level of efficiency or the forces of nature, 

school, church, and all others will be unable to 
produce a well balanced individual. 


5. The strongest motivating forces in human 
life are habit and desire. If an ideal can be pre- 
sented with sufficient attractiveness to an individ- 
ual, he will follow any program which, in his be- 
lief, will lead to the fulfillment of his desire. Note 
the following path to an ideal. 


I—nterest Aroused 
D—esire Produced 
E—nthusiasm Kindled 
A—ction Secured 
L—ikeness Results 


6. The ideal of a strong body and a well dis- 
ciplined mind may be produced, and a sound char- 
acter aided by: 

Regular Hours of Eating 

Regular Hours of Sleeping 

Regular Hours of Play 

Abundance of Sunshine in the Life 

Abundance of Sunshine in the House 


7. There should be fundamental training of 
the mother sufficient to give her a working knowl- 
edge of foods. This will enable her to provide a 
well balanced dietary. There should be the rec- 
ognition of the fact that child rearing is an art 
and that instruction is necessary for its proper 
practice. 

8. The specialized knowledge, of the Physi- 
cian, the School Teacher and the Social Worker, 
are helpful but these specialists must reduce their 
contributions to terms the mother can grasp and 
make parts of her daily life and thought. 

9. To be effective the point of view of the 
Nutrition worker must supersede the former point 
of view of the home and school. Until this is done 
any gain in weight is apt to be temporary. The 
emphasis in nutrition work should be upon ideals 
and habits and not upon pounds. Pounds should 
however be considered as indices of real gain and 
no gain should be considered permanent until suf- 
ficient time has elapsed to determine whether the 
habit of gain has been firmly established. 
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10. The influence of physical defects may be 
overrated. The mind prefers setting up a cause 
beyond the control of the individual, to accepting 
one’s own responsibility. Mothers prefer the be- 
lief that an operation is necessary to the belief 
that they must make adjustments of their own de- 
sires and habits. In the development of malnutri- 
tion physical defects and maladjustments in the 
home form a vicious circle. The correction of the 
physical defect, without remedying the home con- 
dition, is not sufficient. However, no needed ope- 
ration should be negiected. 

The degree of co-operation between the class and 
the home has accurately reflected the ability of the 
workers to secure and hold the confidence of the 
children and their mothers. It is impossible to gauge 
the effect which this class has had upon the church 


TABLE II 


Deatu-RATES FROM TUBERCULOSIS PER 100,000 POPULATION 
ror WHITE AND NEGRO PoPULATION OF CHICAGO IN 1925* 


PULMONARY Oruzz Forms 
Year 
White Negro White Negro 
124 430 22 58 
133 341 23 52 
134 334 a1 56 
145 313 23 49 
122 292 19 38 
120 331 19 47 
119 344 19 77 
309 15 
76 258 12 62 
63 230 10 63 
59 232 9 48 
60 258 9 
59 300 10 62 
58 366 7 52 


from Grace L. 


“A Statistical of Tuberculosis 
Cy a Study for the 
cago Library. 


Master's thesis in the University of Chi- 


and the larger community. Individual and group in- 
difference and hostility have given way to increas- 
ing interest and understanding. Whenever the 
mother comes to understand that regularity and su- 
pervision are necessary for the development of her 
child, she is uniformly willing to make needed ad- 
justments in her home and habits. 

This work has been at all times subjected to strict 
scientific control. It has been fortunate in having 
access to accepted standards of measurements, meth- 
ods, and opinion. Instruments of precision have 
been available for its work. Proper tools and work- 
ing plans have been freely provided. So far as I 
know, this is the first work of its kind to cover a 
considerable number of colored children. The data 
is now being analyzed and compiled, and it is hoped 
that when completed, it may be a contribution to the 
permanent literature on child care in home and 
school. 

The nutrition classes of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund were developed from the plan of the 
Emerson Clinics. Their chief features were: an in- 
itial weighing and measuring by an expert techni- 
cian; a complete physical examination by a physi- 
cian, this examination to follow a settled routine and 
to be minutely and accurately recorded on a pre- 


scribed form; weekly weighing and monthly meas- 
uring of each child; and weekly instruction in a class 
of the mothers and children. This instruction cov- 
ers, among other things, the means of measuring 
health, standards of satisfactory bodily growth and 
development, methods of discipline, selection of 
foods, the responsibilities of parents to each other 
and to the child, and the reciprocal responsibility of 
the child to his parents and to the community. 

These subjects grow naturally out of the discus- 
sion of the class charts, which show the progressive 
weight line, a gold star for the week's greatest gain, 
a star for the mother’s attendance, a notation show- 
ing the relation between a loss of weight and a late 
movie, or a temper tantrum or improper food habits 
or some other evidence of a lack of home control. 

The experience of these classes, while too small to 
be accepted as conclusive, seems to justify the belief 
to rapidly raise the health standard of any group 
that classes of this kind offer excellent opportunities 
among whom they may be organized. 

Contrary to the general belief, these children 
showed comparatively few evidences of rachitic de- 
formity. A forceful reminder of the necessity for 
sufficient data to justify a scientific opinion came, 
however, with the next group of colored children . 
with whom the Fund worked. A class was organized 
in conjunction with the out-patient department of 
Provident Hospital, and here nearly all the children 
showed rachitic deformities. The difference in eco- 
nomic and cultural opportunities between the two 
groups is, of course, the obvious answer. A private 
kindergarten group and a West Side day nursery 
population showed the same striking contradictions. 


CHART Ill 
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Very recently the Fund evolved a card which 
states that the well child grows, that there should be 
regular hours for meals, sleep, work, and play; and 
these statements embody nearly everything that it is 
willing to state without qualifications of some sort. 

I have gone into detail concerning the work of the 
Fund because of my opportunity for adequate ob- 
servation. I think that it can be unhesitatingly said 
that “Greek and Trojan have been to it, without 
difference,” and that there has seemed to be no rea- 
son for making adjustment along purely racial lines. 
Group and family traditions and taboos, neighbor- 
hood conditions, have unquestionably called for mod- 
ifications, but individual differences have been too 
great to permit the establishment of racial norms. 

The attitude of this organization has represented 
the pole of favorable treatment. Instances of conduct 
at the other pole have also been met, while perhaps 
the larger number of organizations range around the 
median line. 

About three years ago the Commissioner of Health 
of Chicago repeatedly calied attention to the seem- 
ing concentration of certain diseases in predominate- 
ly Negro neighborhoods. Public opinion seemed un- 
willing to disregard the Eastern proverb which coun- 
sels concealing a sore finger from the gaze of the 
passer-by. The Negro feared adding to the discrim- 
ination which he met in insurance rates, in oppor- 
tunities for employment, and feared adding material 
to the arguments which were advanced to justify his 
exclusion from the common contacts of organized 
community life. White philanthropy and govern- 
ment feared that examination would disclose the ne- 
cessity for corrections, the cost of which they would 
be unwilling to bear. 

In December, 1926, the Chicago Negro Health 
Committee submitted a report to the Commissioner 
of Health. This report showed an authenticated 
Negro death rate nearly twice that for the city at 
large, an appalling rate in the centers of the greatest 
concentration of Negro population. A high dispro- 
portion of deaths from tuberculosis, pneumonia and 
the puerperal state, the diseases most affected by care 
and sanitation, while in the case of the non-prevent- 
able cancer, the Negro rates were actually lower. 
This report pointed out the apparent correlation be- 
tween the high mortality rates and the detailed ab- 
sence from the neighborhood of adequate agencies 
for the promotion of health and happiness. 

A condensed statement of the findings of this 
Committee may be found in the March number of 
the Social Service Review of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Chief among the debits shown in this report are: 

The appalling absence of Day nurseries, Hospital 
beds, Parks, Playgrounds—Boy and Girl Scouts and 
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all of the proven aids of health and happiness. 

Regardless of the adequacy of the scientific con- 
trol under which the figures of high Negro death 
rates were obtained, it is beyond argument that the 
Negro death rate is too high. 

It then seems the pressing problem is to unite all 
Social Workers and humanitarians in a program to 
bring to every child in every community all the 
forces which make possible a satisfactory physical, 
mental, moral, and social development. 

Upon receipt of this report Commissioner Herman 
N. Bundesen requested and obtained funds to make 
a thorough survey of the city to check the findings 
of the committee, and if substantiated, to print out 
avenues of needed corrections. 

For the first time in the history of American com- 
monwealths, so far as I have been able to determine, 
the responsible head of an American City Health 
Department permitted full and free examination of 
all original records and data by a competent body 
of trained Negro observers. This act of Dr. Her- 
man N. Bundesen, the present Commissioner of 
Health in Chicago should be known and remembered 
by all who are seriously interested in improving the 
status of the American Negro. 

It is to be hoped that social workers everywhere 
will give to this survey the attention which its im 
portance warrants. 

1Reprinted by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 
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“Ohe Freshman 


His Background, His Introduction to Colleze, and His Orientation 


By AMBROSE CALIVER 


CHOOL authorities realize the magnitude of the 
problems which have to do with the life of the 
college freshman. They are common problems which 
must be faced in very much the same manner and 
from similar viewpoints by college administrators ev- 
erywhere. 

It is generally agreed that in order to guide the 
Freshman properly, as thorough and complete a 
knowledge as possible must be had of his background 
and of his personality and character, and that he 
should be wisely and sympathetically inducted into 
the new and strange life of the college. 

In order to ascertain to what extent this ideal is 
finding expression in concrete devices and methods of 
procedure, a questionnaire was directed to 138 white 
and colored colleges. Forty-eight replies were re- 
ceived in time for inclusion in this study. In order 
to make the data representative the investigation 
covered practically every state in the Union and in- 
cluded both small and large schools. 

This paper is a summary of the findings of this 
investigation together with a brief discussion of what 
we are attempting to do to, for, and with the Fresh- 
man at Fisk. In each phase, the discussion will be 
confined to the three sub-topics of the main subjects: 
The Freshman’s background, His Introduction into 
College, and His Orientation. 

The questionnaire sent to the various schools con- 
tained such questions as: Means of ascertaining 
freshman’s background other than application blank; 
Important questions asked freshmen? Best methods 
of getting desired information? Do you approve or 
disapprove of getting all possible information about 
freshman’s background? Number having “Fresh- 
man Week,” and length of time covered? Number 
having freshman orientation course, its nature and 
extent? 

The following is a summary of the answers to the 
questions: 

40 schools used other means than the application 
blank for ascertaining the Freshman’s background. 
There were 7 different devices used including the 
following: Personal investigations, personal rating 
blank, intelligence tests, references, special question- 
naire, special letter to principal, and letter written by 
applicant. According to the replies received the de- 
vice most frequently used is the personal rating 
blank. Twelve schools reported the use of this in- 
strument. 

The second question asked was: What are the im- 
portant questions you ask Freshmen? There were 
203 replies to this question, covering 35 different 
questions asked by the various schools. The ranking 
of the five most important questions and the number 
of schools asking them are: Occupation of parents, 
15: vocational choice, 14; church affiliation, 13: con- 
tribution to self-support, 12; and student activity 
preference, 12. 


To the query: What do you think is the best 
method to get the desired information, there were 47 
responses, with seven methods suggested—the most 
frequent being that of personal conference. 

Of the 39 schools that said they definitely ap- 
proved of getting as much information as possible 
concerning the Freshman’s background, 32 gave 10 
reasons for their approval; the most frequent reason 
given was that it enabled them to handle cases more 
intelligently. 

It appears from the data gathered that, although 
there is a great variety of devices used in ascertaining 
the desired information, and that the problem is ap- 
proached from many different viewpoints, it is al- 
most unanimously agreed that in order fairly and 
wisely to accept and properly guide students, the in- 
formation regarding their background must be as 
complete and comprehensive as possible. 


Freshman Week 


“Freshman Week™ has come into vogue more rap- 
idly perhaps, than any of the other innovations in 
the college world. It is heralded by many as the best 
means which has been found to bridge the chasm 
between school and community life and college life. 
Each year the number of colleges conducting it in- 
creases by the scores. While the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire mentioned above indicated that there were 
only 20 of the schools reporting that had inaugurated 
the plan, more than that number signified their in- 
tentions to do so this fall. 

The questionnaire indicated that of the 20 schools 
that had inaugurated “Freshman Week,” 7 had op- 
erated it for one year only; 8 had it 2 years; and 
5 had been carrying it on 3 years. The number 
of days devoted to the period ranged from 2 to 7, 
with the average being 3 days. 

The advantages of “Freshman Week” noted by the 
schools answering were 6 in number, and are as fol- 
lows: Gets students adjusted earlier; Freshmen “get 
going” better; beneficial to Freshmen and old stu- 
dents; less home-sickness and better spirit among 
Freshmen; students get acquainted with college be- 
fore upper classmen come; it is possible to put in ma- 
terial that would otherwise be crowded out. One 
school authority, however, said, “There are no ad- 
vantages; it merely makes teachers come back ear- 
lier.” 

Freshman Orientation 


This questionnaire further revealed that there 
were 27 schools having an orientation course for 
Freshmen. 10 different names were used for these 
courses, the most frequent one being “Citizenship.” 
These courses had been maintained from 1 to 8 
years. The period covered by the largest number 
of schools was 4 years. Seven schools carried the 
course throughout the year; 6 schools. the first term: 
one school, two quarters; and one school conducted 
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it the second semester. 10 gave credit for the course, 
while two answered definitely that they did not give 
credit. One person conducted the course in 4 
schools, while in 7 schools the course was conducted 
by several persons. Small and large groups were 
used by 5 and 3 schools respectively. 

The 5 different advantages given by those replying 
to this question are: It introduces the field; develops 
unity; breaks down barriers between departments; 
stimulates activity; and furnishes bases for later de- 
velopment. The two disadvantages suggested are 
that it is too short, and that it is difficult to manage. 

Freshmen orientation is, by far, one of the most 
important forward steps yet taken by the American 
colleges. And it is confidently expected by its ad- 
vocates that the results of experimentation with this 
course will be far-reaching in their effects on the 
scholarship and interests of college students. 

The two most important results that are directly 
and indirectly implied in the- various schemes for 
caring for Freshmen are, first, they decrease the 
Freshman mortality rate, and second, they improve 
the quality of scholarship and achievement of those 
who do remain until the end. It is fairly easy to de- 
termine to what extent the various methods are re- 
acting upon the college mortality rate by studying 
the student turnover in the schools that have adopted 
these methods, both before and since their adoption. 
While 20 schools replied to our query concerning 
their enrollment during the past 10 years, not a suf- 
ficient number that are using the methods described 
in this paper replied to warrant any conclusions 
with respect to this matter. 

It might be interesting to mention, however, that 
the number of seniors as compared with freshmen 
in schools replying ranged from 5 per cent to 75 per 
cent, the average being 40 per cent. 

The second result, that of improving scholarship 
and achievement, is more difficult to measure; and, 
also, these devices are too new to permit of accu- 
rate conclusions being drawn at present. The opin- 
ion of school people, however, seems to be favorable 
toward the continued development and extension of 
these innovations. 


Plan at Fisk 
Background 

The oft repeated assertion that Fisk students are 
of a high quality and that they represent many of 
our best citizens is borne out by facts gathered from 
this year’s Freshman class. They have a good in- 
tellectual, social, economic, and cultural background; 
and in the main come to us with definite purposes 
and ideals. According to a questionnaire answered 
by our Freshmen this fall, *86 per cent of their pa- 
rents owned their homes and 81 per cent of the stu- 
dents signified their definite choice of a vocation. 
While this decision may only be temporary for 
many, it is at least significant of a purposeful life. 

70 per cent of the mothers were at home keeping 
house. 

46 different magazines were regularly read by the 
group, with The Literary Digest leading. The Amer- 
ican Magazine was second and The Crisis was third. 
Of the 145 answering the question regarding home 


ownership, it was found that the parents of 125 

owned their homes. 100 or 80 per cent of these 

homes had electric light; 80 or 64 per cent had bath, 

and 12 or 9 per cent had heat. Of the 20 homes 

—_ ho rented, 14 had light, 10 had bath and 2 


Ages 

The questionnaire also revealed that the ages of 
our Freshmen conformed rather accurately to the 
normal distribution curve. They ranged from 13 
and 14 years of age to 30 and 32 years. There was 
one student in each of these extreme groups, the av- 
erage number falling between the ages of 16 and 20. 

By means of this questionnaire we have been able 
to gather information which is already proving val- 
uable in guiding and advising the young people and 
will be a constant source of help through the college 
career of each student. 

Other significant information which was received 
by means of this questionnaire related to the occu- 
pations of the fathers; remunerative jobs formerly 
held by each student; influence; governing their 
choice of a vocation, it is interesting to note in this 
connection that “love of work” and “Opportunity” 
for service were the two most important influences 
indicated. Some other information included: vari- 
ous subjects liked in high school; offices and positions 
held in high school, and school hobbies. 

It would appear from these data concerning the 
background of our Freshmen at Fisk that they rep- 
resent the highest level of the social, economic, and 
intellectual life of our group. We plan to make a 
cummulative study of the school record made here 
at Fisk by those answering the questionnarie in order 
to ascertain to what extent there is a positive corre- 
lation between their former record and the record 
they make here. 

We expect to use the facts thus gathered, to 
gether with the results revealed by certain tests as 
aids in guiding the student's educational progress. 


Guidance 

At Fisk, as in many other places, experience has 
shown the value of guiding a student in the devel- 
opment of his scholarship and character, as well as 
his social contacts. This must be more than passive 
help. Nothing short of positive, constructive, and 
sympathetic guidance will satisfy the needs of our 
present day youth. The type of reflective, creative, 
and scientific thinking required today can be ac- 
quired only under the most rigid mental discipline 
and wise guidance leading to freedom of expression 
and growth. 


Freshman Week 

In order to assist the Freshman just entering col- 
lege to become adapted to his new environment as 
early as possible, “Freshman Week” has been inaug- 
urated. All Freshmen are required to report two 
days early. During this period they register, take 
their physical examination, receive assignments, and 
participate in various activities, such as lectures, dis 
cussions, tests, song service, campus tours, and socials. 
A corps of older students assist in this initiatory_pro- 
gram, including the President of the Student Coun- 
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cil, Editor of the Student Paper, the President of the 
Athletic Association, the Presidents of the Senior, 
Junior and Sophomore classes an¢ many others. 
College Orientation 

Another important phase of the work of Fresh- 
man guidance consists in a regular five hour course 
called College Introduction which is required of all 
Freshmen during the first quarter. The purpose of 
this course is further to help the student make proper 
adjustments and contacts as he transfers from school 
and home life to college life. The course attempts 
to develop in the student proper attitudes and the 
right point of view with respect to his social, eco- 
nomic, scholastic, cultural and spiritual growth. 

The following is the method of conducting the 
course 

A—Lectures (questions and discussions) 

B—Small discussion groups, led by student assist- 
ants. 

C—Reference reading. 

D—Notebooks. 

E—Each student is expected to concentrate upon 
and exhaust one or two subjects and topics in addi- 
tion to the general survey of all the subjects under 
consideration. 

F—Each student analyzes, in detail, one or two 
vocations in addition to considering the various fac- 
tors concerning many occupations. 

G—Each student makes a self-analysis. 

H—Both general and detailed mimeographed out- 
line is given each student. ae 

I—The entire course is illustrated by charts, dia- 
grams, pictures, etc. 


Outlines of Course 
A—General Guidance. 
1—How to study and use the library (Educa- 
tion Dept. and Librarian) 
2—Social and political adjustments (Philoso- 
phy and Sociology Depts.) 
3—Economic adjustments and personal habits 
(Religious Dept. and Treasurer) 


4—Taking notes (English Department) 
B—Educational and Vocational Guidance (Direc- 
tor of Course) 


1—General introduction to special and detailed 

study of curricula and the world’s work. 

C—Special talks on psychology of various sub- 
jects, how to study them and their value 
and relationships. (Given by Director of 
Course and other teachers.) 

D—Special taiks on characteristics demanded 
and opportunities in various vocations. 
(Given by men and women engaged in oc- 
cupations). Topic introduced and summar- 
ized by Dircexr. 

By far the most important phase of this course 
during the past year (1926-27) was the group dis- 
cussion periods, when the large class of 180 was di- 
vided into six groups under the leadership of upper 
class students who served as assistants in the course. 
It was the purpose of these discussions to give op- 
portunity for free and voluntary self-expression. 
Students were encouraged to debate points and is 
sues of the lectures, but in each case thef, were re- 
quired to support their contentions with facts and 
reason. It was considered their period angi they en- 
joyed and profited by it igmensely. 

As was suggested before, the students were asked 
to offer constructive criticisms of the course at the 
end of the quarter and also to, suggest ways in which 
the course had benefited them. 

The following is a summary of the answers to this 
questionnaire: 

Our experience in this field is rather brief and 
limited; nevertheless, there are many expressions Of 
approval and satisfaction,-both from our students 
and teachers. We hope to learn as the years go by 
and improve upon what we are now doing. We fur- 
ther expect that by continued experiment arid inves- 
tigation we may be able to improve and refine our 
product. To this end we are devoting all our time 
and energies. 


cA Sonnet and . Rondeau 


By BLANCHE TAYLOR DICKINSON 
(Awarded a special Buckner prize in the OPPORTUNITY contest) 


H, I know what happiness is 
It is a timid little fawn 
Creeping softly up to me 
For one caress, then gone 
Before I'm through with it 
Away,like dark from dawn! 
Well I know what happiness is 
It is the break of day that wears 
A shining dew decked diadem 
An aftermath of tears. 
Fawn and dawn, emblems of joy . 
I've played with them for years, 
And always they will slip away 
Into the brush of another day. 


Is a human heart more brazen 

Than a floating, fleecy cloud 

Pillowed on the sky's blue bosom, 

Kissing stars before the crowd 

Of earthly prudes, all forgiving 

Secret passions of the earth 

Seducing a virgin seed 

Till a bastard tree makes birth? 4 
Is a human heart immodest : 
More so than a cold steel pin 

Staggering to a magnet, waiting, 

Or a hen bird fluttering when 

Her mate calls? Can it be sin? 

Consummation of God's mating. 

Proof that love needs no berating. 
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Game 
By EuGENE GorDON 


(Awarded one half the first prize in the 
OPPORTUNITY contest) 


S Sam Desmond, porter of the Greater Boston 

Meat Market, entered that concern’s front 
door, he noticed the deliveryman Roberts returning 
the telephone to its accustomed place. He noticed 
also that a mirthful grin was playing havoc with 
the deliveryman’s countenance, breaking its black 
surface into numberless shining facets. He knew 
that a message had come for him, and, in the light 
of many experiences, suspected that it was not a 
pleasant one. Roberts grinned like that only when 
there was a possibility of making his colleague un- 
comfortable. 

Sam shuffled the length of the sawdusty aisle 
of chop-blocks and display cases of a variety of 
meats to a rear room of the store, where, removing 
his overcoat and hat, he put on a soiled white 
jacket, and a skull cap made from the upper portion 
of a woman's stocking. He knew that Roberts’ 
unconscious love for the dramatic would never per- 
mit him to deliver the message before it was asked 
for, and as he returned to the shop he was resolved 
to have it out. 

“Well, Black Boy,” he began, “what's nibblin’ 
at your funnybone?” 

Roberts carried a basket of meats to the delivery 
truck at the curb and returned before he had 
decided to satisfy Sam's curiosity. 

“Matter with me, little Snow White? Why, th’ 
ain’t nothin’ the matter with me. Is it, Mr. Bam- 
berger?” Mr. Bamberger was president of the 
Greater Boston Meat Market, and occasionally re- 
vealed his democratic nature by joking and laughing 
with his colored employees. Now he merely smiled 
discreetly and continued taking turns about the 
floor. 

“That telephone call,” Roberts announced, “came 
from your better three-quarters, Sam. She want 
you should tell her how long it take you to eat 
your lunch. Say ever time she call you up you 
jus’ gone to lunch or jus’ gettin’ back. Say don't 
she feed you ‘nough? She say i 

Sam held up his hand. “Never mind no more 
Miller and Lyles, Black Boy. What she wants? 
That's what I want you to tell me.” 


Roberts was moving from one clerk to another’ 


picking up parcels, and, reading the addresses 
scribbled on them, arranging them in a basket he 
carried. He stopped in the midst of this occupation 
and said impressively: 

“What she say, Snow White? She say you bet- 
ter bring her home some game, that’s what she say. 
She say she want a rabbit or a squirrel or a ven'son 
steak, or somp'n like that: she don't care what, 
jus’ so long’s it’s game.” He delivered his parcels 
to the truck and, returning, “She say and don't 
forget somp'n nice for Mussolini,” he called, his 
voice shattering into loud laughter. 
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The six clerks, Miss Schulte (the cashier) and 
Mr. Bamberger all laughed at this. 

“Damn Mussolini!” Sam was busy now at the 
big refrigerator, attending to the long-deferred task 
of top-to-bottom cleansing. “I wish that lousy yal- 
ler devil ‘ud die or something,” he muttered. 

“Yeah, damn the cat!” Roberts retorted with 
gleeful scorn. “Damn Mussolini all you want to, 
but be mighty particler you don’t do it to home. Ef 
Marguerita ever hear you talk like that ‘bout her 
cat_you be lookin’ for another place to hang out 

“Is that so!’ Sam threw the scrub brush down, 
the better to use his hands for gesticulating. “Is 
that so!” He approached the deliveryman, who 
lolled against a showcase watching a clerk quarter 
a small pig. “Well, let me tell you something, 
Black Boy. You say she better not catch me cussin’ 
round the house. All right! You watch what I 
say. She's gonna catch me doin’ more than that 
yet. I'm gettin’ sicken tired of bein’ bossed round 
by a woman and a dirty yaller cat. And when I 
get sicken tired anything I put my foot down and 
stop it. That aint no hot air; I mean it. You jus’ 
watch, Black Boy; I'm tellin’ you.” 

For a moment he glowered, his runted gnarled 
little black figure tense and purposeful under the 
heat of his synthetic anger. Roberts alone laughed, 
a jeering guffaw that was weighted with scorn and 
scepticism. “What you think, Mr. Bamberger,” he 
called, pausing on his way to the truck. “When 
Sam's better three-quarters start naggin’ at him old 
Mussolini join in and spit on Sam. Gee, but that 
make little Snow White mad.” Mr. Bamberger 
and the clerks immediately donned sober faces. 
Probably the memory of a tale Roberts occasionally 

ted of Sam's running wild with a cleaver at 
the Roxbury Market, from which place he had 
come to Bamberger’s, sobered them. They prob- 
ably thought it wiser—and perhaps safer—to enjoy 
Sam's discomfiture with straight faces. They had 
never seen Sam's wife, about whom Roberts had 
built for their amusement a tradition of pugnacious 
determination. Roberts admitted that Marguerita 
had been engaged to him before Sam came along, 
but insisted that he passed her up because he thought 
it foolish in a man so black marrying a yaller 
woman like Rita. They would attract embarrassing 
attention on the street. Sam said Roberts was a 
wall-eyed liar. 

When he finally heard the spasmodic back-spitting 
of the delivery truck and saw Roberts scoot with 
it across the soiled front of the plate glass window, 
Sam sidled up to Mr. Bamberger, who was talking 
to Miss Schulte at the cashier's cage. The porter’s 
tone was deeply confidential. 

“Mr. Bamberger, I want to get a rabbit or a 
squ'rrel or a ven'son steak, or some sort of game, 
to take home to my wife. She's jus’ crazy about 
game, you know, an’ she called up an’ said —— 

“Yes, I know, Sam,” interrupted the rotund head 
of the Greater Boston Meat Market. “I heard 
Roberts telling you about it. And I said then to 
myself, I said, “It’s too bad we didn’t know sooner,” 
I said to myself, ‘because, I said, ‘I'd like to accom- 


modate Sam.’ But there aint any more in the shop, 
Sam.” The small gray eyes were sympathetic. “If 
you'd just been about a half hour earlier,” he ap- 
pended in a regretful voice. “As it is, Sam, Roberts 
got the last order of game now delivering it in 
Brookline. Sorry, Sam. Save you a rabbit tomor- 
row, if you want me to.” 

Sam declared that this would be satisfactory, and 
requested that Mr. Bamberger charge it. “But, Mr. 
Bamberger, you can give me something for that 
lousy yaller cat, though, can’t you?” 

Sure thing, Sam! Just tell Mike over there . . . 
O Mike! Fix up some liver or something for 
Mussolini, will you? . . . Charge that to Sam, Miss 
Schulte. And tomorrow, Sam, you'll have the game 
for your wife. We're getting in a fresh supply in 
the morning, see? . . . Got the refrigerator all cleaned 
out, eh? Well, finish that up before you go to- 
night, Sam.” He turned and resumed his tete-a- 
tete with the cashier. 


II 


Through six years of diligent service to the 
Greater Boston Meat Market Sam had attained the 
full confidence of the management and certain 
prized prerogatives. One of these was the privilege 
of remaining until every one had gone every night 
and closing the store. It had been a long time since 
Mr. Bamberger or Miss Schulte or Mike had locked 
up. Even when he had an engagement to go out 
with Marguerite, Sam preferred to exercise his pre- 
rogative. Being black offered few enough preroga- 
tives, God knew, and he would be a fool not to 
grab those proffered him. At home a mere cipher, 
he felt like a man of some consequence when he was 
allowed the staggering responsibility of putting out 
the lights (all except the one over the cash register) 
and closing and locking the front door. It must 
have impressed people who passed along Tremont 
street and saw him. They must have thought him 
a partner in the concern. 

As usual Sam put out the lights, except the one 
over the cash register, looked about proprietarily to 
see that everything was all right, and then went out 
into the cold January night and locked the door. The 
liver for Mussolini was concealed in an outer wrap- 
per made of a sheet of the Boston Transcript, left 
in the store by a Back Bay customer, and Sam 
carried it pressed under his arm. Turning north on 
Tremont Street, he boarded at Northampton a car 
for Cambridge. 

As always when going home he was painfully 
aware of every step he took from the door of the 

to the car stop, and of each revolution of the 
wheels of the car from Tremont and Northampton 
streets to his stop in Cambridge. He was going 
home after a hard day's work; taking fresh meat to 
a lousy yaller cat that spit at him to show its con- 
tempt; thinking up a presentable. lie for a lazy yal- 
ler woman. What had he married her for, anyway? 
Because she was pretty? Well, she was pretty, all 
right, and no getting away from that. She was a 
little broad acrosswise and rather heavy on her slip- 
pered, slip-slap feet about the small apartment; but 
pretty, just the same. An ugly little runt like him 
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was lucky to have a woman like Marguerita. . . . 
Lucky? Well, he didn’t know so much about that. 
After all, why was he lucky? Why wasn't she the 
lucky one? Of course he had a good looking high 
yaller woman for a wife, but what didn’t she have? 
She had a little runt of a black man who would slave 
tor her; somebody who would show up her hand- 
someness by contrast; somebody who was just crazy 
about her, and she knew it; somebody she could boss 
around; somebody who'd continue to slave like a 
fooi the rest of his life for her. That's what she 
had. And in spite of ali this she seemed to love 
that lousy yaller cat better than she loved him. 
“What you call him Mussolini for?” he had once 
asked her. “Because,” she had responded, so 
promptly she must have been thinking about it, 

1 want to kid myself there's a real man round the 
house.” Of course she loved the cat better than she 
loved him. 

Straight down the middle of his meandering 
thoughts the car rumbled across the Harvard 
Bridge, then rattled down Massachusetts Avenue 
past Technology, and, at Sam's signal, came to 
a hissing, wheezing, grumbling stop at Lafayette 
Square. Sam observed the window display of ornate 
furniture in the store before him as a crazy fantasy. 
He could feel the complete petering out of his earlier 
incipient spirit of rebellion. Oh, what was the use, 
anyway? Straight down Massachusetts Avenue, 
about two blocks away, lay Central Square. If he 
had any money . . . He shrugged, then cut across 
Lafayette Square into Columbia street. 

The second-floor-rear window was alight, an in- 
dication that Marguerita was in the kitchen. Now 
what would he say? The truth? Yes, but suppose 
she wanted to know why he had not gone elsewhere? 
Bamberger’s wasn't the only market on earth, he 
very well knew. What was the matter with the 
Manhattan right there in Cambridge? But she knew 
that he had no penny above his scant allowance. 

He removed his hat and overcoat at the top of 
the stairs. From the kitchen a triangle of yellowish 
gaslight cut into the darkness of the hallway. There 
came also the sound of frying meat hissing above 
that of Marguerita’s padded footfalls, and an odor 
of hot porkchops floating on a haze of gray smoke. 
He wondered whether she had heard him enter; was 
certain that she had not, since she had not called 
for the game. He stood still, trying to decide what 
to do. Mussolini came out the kitchen door, re- 
sembling in his sleek-sided massive bulk a lion cub, 
and stopped to look Sam over. Then the cat ad- 
vanced down the hallway toward~his mistress’ 
lesser portion, his yellow back arched, his stiff tail 
standing up like a malignant finger, accusingly. Mus- 
solini rubbed against Sam’s legs, almost unbalancing 
him; sniffed curiously at the parcel of liver, uttering 
deep throaty supplications. 

Sam's reason warned him to observe restraint, 
yet he disobeyed, and shoved the cat with his foot. 
It was not a kick, but merely a vigorous push, that 
made Mussolini sprawl on his side. Immediately the 
hallway was filled with a yowl of angry protest. 
Marguerita came hastening from the kitchen, wiping 
her hands on her soiled apron, slip-slapping glid- 


ingly, and peering into the twilight haziness of tie 
haliway. Mussoluni ran to meet her, casting baci.- 
ward at his mistress’ husband baleful and reproci.- 
ful glances. 
“Wassa matter, Mussolini, darlin’? What's hap- 

pened to Mother's ‘ittle darlin? What —— 

Sam stepped briskly forward, as though he haJ 
but that moment entered the hallway. His wife was 


“Sam Desmond, what you —— 

“Dark out here,” he said, rather hurriedly. 
“Stumbied over him. Guess he smeit his meat. | 

“I thought ‘twas you. Slinkin’ round here 
worse’n Mussolini. What you up to now? I know 
it’s something you ashamed of. I bet you didn’t 
get my game.” She waited for him either to con 
tirm or abrogate her suspicion. He was silent, which 
indicated confirmation. She went on: “That's it, 
now, aint it? You didn’t get my game. You didn't 
get my game. I knew it. Give me that meat. | 
knew you wouldn't.” 

She left him standing miserable in the semi-dark 
hallway. Mussolini stalked ahead of her into the 
kitchen. For a moment Sam listened. . . . 

“I knew you wouldn't. You never do . . . Come 
on, Mussolini, and get your dinner, pet. You're 
the only real male around here .. .” Sam could 
easily distinguish the part of her address meant for 
him: “Some day you're going to find yourself look- 
ing for another woman .. .” Yes, that was his. 
He had memorized it years since. He stood motion- 
less, waiting for the rest of it. There it was: “I'm 
sicken tired of your carelessness. You don't think 
about doin’ nothin’ to please me once in a while 

“Every time he heard this accusation he re- 
sented it anew. He felt that it was maliciously un- 
true. He renounced it with a surging burning 
resentment. She interrupted his smoldering medita- 
tion: “I ask you to bring me 

“But they didn’t have any, Rita! You might 
know they must not've had any if —— 

“Oh, that’s no excuse! Suppose they didn't have 
any. Is old Bamberger’s the only meat market in 
town? What's the matter with the Manhattan right 
here at Central Square? No, that aint the reason. 
You just didn’t —— 

“But you know I haven't got no account at the 
Manhattan, Rita. An’ I didn’t have a pen —— 

“Account! Account! Don't make me choke 
myself laughin’. You haven't got any charge ac- 
count anywhere, if that’s what you mean. Old 
Bamberger only takes pity on you and lets you have 
things because he knows you're too dumb to walk 
out on him and look for a decent job .. .” He 
could hear the loud frying of something freshly laid 
in the skillet. The hissing momentarily blanketed 
her voice. Presently, however, it broke through: 
“Account! Account! No, you aint got any ac- 
count. And you aint any account, either.” 

Making a gesture of resignation to the smoke- 
filled odor-laden dusk of the hallway, Sam shuffled 
toward the bathroom. His narrow shoulders drooped 
lower than usual, and he was angry with himself 
because he could think of none of the fine set- 
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speeches he often rehearsed on the car going home. 
He closed the bathroom door and lighted the gas. 
Above the sound of running water he could hear 
Marguerita’s baby talk addressed to Mussolini: 
“Come on, oo po’ ‘ittle hung'y kittsy cat, an’ get 
its supper. Come on, dear!” 

Mussolini! The lousy yaller beast! Oh, if he 
could only do something with that cat! Perhaps then 
his wife would transfer some of these generous 
affections to her husband. But he did rot pursue 
the notion. It was a will-o’-the-wisp, and not worth 
pursuit. Mussolini was already twelve years old; 
he was wiser than most cats of greater age, and as 
truly an institution of the Desmond househoid as 
Marguerita herself. There existed about as much 
likelihood of his getting rid of that husky feline as 
there was of his making up to resemble Valentino. 
Mussolini! The lousy yaller . . . Sam buried his 
face in the cold water, holding his breath; removed 
his face and rubbed it with a towel until it glistened 
in the mirror above the wash basin like polished 
patent leather. He preferred cold water for his 
face even in winter, he said, for it soothed his 
nerves. He studied himself for a moment in the 
glass, then grimaced. 

“So she wishes I wasn't so black, does she?” he 
muttered, recalling the oft-told tale. “Oh, well, I 
should worry! I sure don’t look like nobody's little 
Snow-White, ‘spite what Roberts calls me.” 

“Sam, come out that bathroom and get your din- 
ner—if you want any. You must think I'm gonna 
stay in the kitchen all night.” 

Sam chuckled grimly as he shambled toward the 
kitchen. “What a difference when she speaks to 
me’n when she speaks to that lousy yaller beast.” 

There being no dining room, they ate in the 
kitchen, utilizing a folding camp-table which was 
kept in the kitchen closet between meals. As Sam 
took his place he watched his wife's face covertly, 
hoping to determine the extent of her displeasure. 
She slip-slapped about, jolting the table when her soft 
ample person made contact with it; filled his plate 
with bony fried fish, his cup with inky black coffee, 
and his soul with leaping, shrieking passion for re- 
venge on Mussolini. Why should he have to eat 
fish? He hated it, and Marguerita knew he hated 
it. He noticed that her plate held two browned 
pork-chops, and suspected that punishment was 
being visited upon his appetite and stomach for his 
failure to bring her game. And this angered him, 
for he bad bought those chops with the natural and 
logical intention of eating one of them himself. He 
felt resentment swelling, bubbling, in his breast; 
rising to his throat, and clogging it; to his eyes, 
making the tears burn beneath his lids; making him 
blink his eyes rapidly and lower his head as if look- 
ing for something under the table. 

Marguerita took her place opposite him, scanning 
him from squinting eyes. Her full fleshy jaw was 
set, and as she struck back from her moist cheek 
the vagrant lock of black straight hair, Sam knew 
that she not only was prepared for a quarrel but 
would welcome one. He was still reluctant to give 
her cause, provided she did not think she had cause 
enough already. There was so far no sound reason 


for his exploding. If he did, of course, it would be 
just too bad. Yes, he would hold his temper inside. 
She merely sought an excuse to jump on him; he 
knew that, and swore that he would give her nothing 
that even resembled a cue. So he began slowly to 
thread the fish, picking out with his fingers the in- 
numerable needle-like bones. ‘ 

The cat sat to one side, regarding them from slit- 
ted yellow eyes. Glimpsing what he considered 
Mussolini's contemptuous regard of the master of 
the house, Sam sensed a sudden desire to injure 
it. There Mussolini sat, its great sleek yellow back 
hunched, its massive head, like a wise old man’s, 
tilted to one side, and a diabolical smirk on its too 
human features. He wanted to see it squirm in 
pain, to hear it yowl and spit defiance to no avail. 
He did not doubt that but for the lousy yaller beast 
Marguerita would be a better wife. 

“You make me sick, Sam Desmond! Here I am 
all day workin’ my head off to make a home for 
you, an’ you can't even do me a little favor.” 

Sam munched distastefully his fried fish and 
boiled potato, dropping his eyes from the angry gaze 
of his wife's; then he looked across at the kingly 
usurper on the floor. Mussolini, with long, slither- 
ing strides, came forward as if once more to demon- 
strate his priority rights. Crouching slightly, he 
sprang upon his mistress’ lap and thrust his yellow 
head into her plate. He sniffed about for a moment 
but, presumably finding nothing to his taste, he sat 
back with lazy and smug complaisance, almond eyes 
indifferently fixed on the man opposite. 

Then, as if to show further the extent of his pre- 
rogatives, he lifted a soiled white paw and did what 
Sam in delirious lapses dreamed of doing but which 
in sane moments haunted him only sub-consciously : 
Mussolini slapped Marguerita’s face. With a petu- 
lant shove she sent him to the floor. “Get down, 
Mussolini. I don't feel like playing tonight. I’m 


The cat stretched, curled over on the crescent of 
his back to wash himself, then stalked around the 
table and sprang upon Sam's lap. For an instant 
the man shrank in confounded amazement. Why, 
the damn, lousy, yaller! . .. Why, he'd never dared 
to do that before! It was downright defiance, that 
was it; defiance in the presence of his of their 
mistress. With a quick, vicious gesture he 
hurled the cat to the floor. Mussolini made no 
sound, but stood lashing his tail and looking from 
the man to the woman; seeming in his attitude to 
demand the woman's intervention. 

The next moment Marguerita had bounded from 
her seat, nearly upsetting the light table, and had 
planked Mussolini in Sam's plate. “There, Mus- 
solini,” she cried. “And you,” she snarled, “Mr. 
Nice-Nasty, you just touch that cat again if you 
dare! Just lay your black hands on him again— 
just go ahead and do it . . . I'm sicken tired of you 
goin’ round here actin’ like you was just too dis- 
gusted to live under the same roof witht me and my 
cat . . . That's right Mussolini, eat! . . . If you're 
so disgusted why don't you find somewhere else to 
stay? You make me...” She resumed her seat and 
glared at him. 
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With an impatient quirk of the body Sam sent 
the table skidding against the set tubs. There was a 
clatter of broken crockery on the floor, the scurry- 
ing of heavy footfalls of a frenzied yellow cat, the 
wide-eyed incredulity of an over-sized yellow 
woman. 

Sam left the scene in silent triumph. It has oc- 
curred so suddenly, so instantaneously, that he was 
confused as to how it had happened. Certainly he 
had done nothing so radical before in all his mar- 
ried life. Marguerite said nothing. In silence too 
she took down the folding table and put it into the 
closet. Then she began to wash the dishes . . . Sam 
did not often exhibit such temper. 

Sam was now in the front room with the radio. 
He had the earphones on and did not hear his wife's 
calling until she screeched near his head. He felt 
that the first round of this fight was his; every detail 
of her present demeanor seemed to proclaim it. 
Clearly she was upset. He removed the earphones 
with methodical slowness and frowned at her, thrill- 
ing at the experience. 

He heard her say: “Well, why don’t you do 
something? Didn't you hear me? He’s chokin’!” 

She had already turned and slip-slapped quickly 
back to the kitchen. uttering, Sam followed. 
“He's chokin’? Who's chokin’? What you talkin’ 
‘bout?” He disliked having to admit that her seem- 
ing discomfiture at his sudden exhibition of temper 
was due to something else. 

In the kitchen Sam saw Marguerita on her knees 
with the coughing Mussolini squeezed to her pillowy 
breast. Tears were on Marguerita's cheek, and she 
was rocking from side to side as though trying to 
sooth a fretful child. 

“O Sam, Mussolini's got a fish bone in his throat! 
See if you can get it out. I've tried everything I 
know,” she whined, “an’ nothin’ don't seem to 
work. Oh, he’s chokin’ to death! Oh! Oh!” 

Sam straightened his frail shoulders. “Then let 
the yaller lousy beast choke to death! He can die 
and go to heaven for all I care.” Sam returned 
to the radio. 

For a while he stood holding the earphones in 
his hands, listening to Mussolini's coughing and 
Marguerita’s baby talk. Then there was silence. 
Presently he heard his wife coming back, and he 
hastened to put the phones over his ears and sink 
into the cushioned armchair. One glimpse of her 
face told him that she was contrite. He did not like 
to see her angry or upset. She sat beside him, on 
the arm of his chair, and pulled his head down 
against her breast. 

He tried to think of Mussolini's recently lying 
there, but her caresses dulled his senses and exhiler- 
ated him. “Naughty boy,” she scolded playfully. 
“Naughty boy, not to bring mama what she 
wanted. And mama was mad, too: yes, she was. 
Mama just as mad as she could be.” She fondled 
his head, running her soft fingers through his tight 
hair. In spite of himself his soothing rebellion 
cooled under her ministrations. It always did. 
“Naughty boy! If you had brought mama's rabbit 
Mussolini wouldn't ‘ve got a bone in his little pink 
throat, ‘cause you've had the chops then, an’. . . 


Sam shook himself free. 

“Oh, you still angry with mama, is you, naughty 
boy? Why you still angry with your mama?” 

“You like that lousy yaller cat better than you 


do me! I'm gettin’ sicken 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Naughty boy jealous of 
Mussolini!” Her soft deft fingers stroked his 
cheeks, his throat, his eyelids. He lay back, half 
listening to the dance music from the Copley 
Plaza, half hypnotized by the woman's caresses. Re 
sentment was all burned out. He lay back, feeliny 
the throb of her heart beneath the warm soft breast 

“You won't forget tomorrow, will you, Sammy 
Boy? And you won't be nasty to Mussolini any 
more, will you?” 

His senses were dissolved and merged. “No, never 
.. . You got the bone out all right? Thas good . . 
Tomorrow I'm gonna bring you the nicest, big- 
gest, fattest .. . Les go to bed. I'm all in.” 


Ill 


The ever-recurrent flare of resentment at Mus- 
solini’s presence in the bed flickered for an instant, 
then glowed angrily thru the rest of Sam's waking 
hours. The beast lay between him and Marguerita, 
its warm furry body wedged close. Sam could hear 
its throaty purr at intervals, like the distant whirr 
of an areoplane. Thus was husband separted from 
wife. He knew that if he moved nearer her Mus- 
solini would challenge him with spitting and 
scratches; yet, if he lifted the lousy yaller beast by 
the scruff of the neck and dropped it to the floor, 
he would suffer verbal attack from Marguerita. His 
thoughts hecame an irrational patchwork; he won- 
dered whether she permitted the cat to sleep between 
them solely to keep him away; speculated dully on 
ways and means of banishing it forever; listened to 
his wife’s deep regular breathing . . . 

Rabbits, squ’rre's, ven'’son steak—game; a big 
yaller cat caressed by a big yaller woman. . . . He 
slept . . . 

His wife, sitting up in bed, was shaking him and 
calling his name loudly. Through the murk of 
drowsiness he heard her saying: “That fish bone’s 
still in his throat, Sam! Please see if you can't get 
it out. If we don’t do something he'll die! Don't 
you guess you could call up some doctor now? Mr. 
Williams downstairs would let you use his tele- 
phone. Oh, listen to the poor little darlin’! He's 
just gaspin’ for breath. . . . Sam Desmond, would 
you lay up there an’ let a poor innocent dumb 
animal suffer? . . . Well, you're even worsen I 
thought you was. Don’t you ever speak to me 
again, so there!” 

She was out of the bed, the cat pressed to her 
bosom, pulling down the shades, lowering the win- 
dow, fumbling for matches and the gas iet. There 
was in her actions all the intense, compact suffering 
of the mother whose babe lies dangerously ill. Find- 
ing it impossible to sleep longer Sam sat up, scratch- 
ing and rubbing his eyes. The cat was coughing 
and clawing at its throat. Sam felt suddenly an 
overwhelming sense of compunction, but before it 
could move him to action Marguerita had dragged 
him, cover and all, to the floor. 
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“What's the matter with you, Sam Desmond? 
You crazy’ 1 toid you to call up a doctor! D you 


want Mussolini to die?” She tossed her husband his 
old bathrobe trom the foot of the bed. “Put that 
on and go downstairs and call up a doctor.” 

But Sam caught up the old garment and hurled 
it at the choking feline, who, momentarily terrified, 
wriggled from Marguerita’s arms and scampered 
unuer the bd. Its coughing had ceased. Sam 
stood g.aring down at it tor a moment, then turned 
to his wife. 

“Damn that cat! I'm gettin’ awfully tired of so 
much foolishness, d'you understand? I mean it, 
Marguerita! I'm sicken tired of piayin’ butler and 
chambermaid to that lousy yaller cat. First thing 
you know you'll wake up some mornin’ an’ find 
you aint got no cat nor husband neither. An’ an- 
other thing,” he cut in, raising his hand to check 
Marguerita’s impending retort. “I’m sick of sleepin’ 
in bed with a cat. 1m tired of that nasty beast 
layin’ up there between us. I didn’t marry no cat, 
an’ I aint going’ to sieep with none no more. | 
mean that, believe me! I think its about time I 
put my foot down roun’ here.” 

He scowled at her for a moment, but she stood 
in stupefied silence, her eyes fixed on his. Then 
he crawled into bed, dragging the covers with him, 
and turned his back to her. After a little while he 
sensed that she had turned out the light. He heard 
her push up the window and run up the window 
shade, then get heavily into bed. A flood of ex- 
ultation overswept him as he realized more fully the 
prodigious extent of his victory—a victory without 
bowls. For a long while both lay silent. Presently 
he heard Mussolini's pat-pat-pat, noted the abrupt 
cessation of the footfalls, then, before he could spec- 
ulate on the cat's intention, Mussolini was walking 
across Sam's head seeking its place between the man 
and his wife. 

With a muttered “damn!” the man sprang up, 
dragging the covers with him and, seizing the 
animal, tossed it across the room. It uttered a 
howling wail of protest, an imprecation, Sam 
thought, and spit at him. Sam wondered whether in 
its defiance it would spring at him in the dark. 
But Marguerita was out of the bed again; 
pulling down the window and the shade; 
making a light. Sam hastened to return to the 
covers. He lay sitent and disturbed, his face to 
the wall. Without a word to her husband Mar- 
guerita picked up the cat, crooning brokenly over 
it; then kissing it noisily, she placed it again in the 
bed. Sam wondered how much resentment a man’s 
breast would hold before it exploded like an over- 
filled gas bag... . 


IV 


In the morning Sam heard his wife slip-slapping, 
slipper-shod as usual, in the kitchen. He rose and 
went into the bathroom. Above the noise of run- 
ning water he heard her calling to him: “The cat's 
still got that fish bone in his throat. I want you 
to take him to the animal hospital in the Fenway 


on your way to work. You won't have time to 
eat no breakfast, but I got you a cup of coffee 
ready.” 

Same found Mussolini caged in an old basket. 
Marguerita nad padded it with clean cloths and 
covered it with oid window screening. Grumbling, 
his shouiders hopelessly drooped, Sam gulped his 
cottee, then picked up the basket and ieft the 
house. At the hospital examination disclosed 
nothing more than an inflamed throat. There 
probabiy had been a pone, it was explained, but cer- 
tainly there was none now. Sam proceeded to his 
work, arriving half an hour late. 

Koberts observed to the clerical force sometime 
during the afternoon that “maybe you folks don't 
know Sam here's Mussolini's nurse maid.” “Yeah,” 
he called loudly, from the rear of the store, “Sam 
nursin’ Mussolini now. “S'wife make him take the 
cat out to walk when he come to work in the 
mornin’, then walk home with it at night. See that 
basket Sam bring in here this mornin’? Well, 
Mussolini's in that. Jus’ as nice an’ comfy. Aint 
he, Sam?” 

The porter listened in pretended good humor. 

The telephone rang, Mr. Bamberger answering it. 
“Why, yes, Mrs. Desmond, your husband's right 
here. No, no trouble at all. Just a minute.” 

Sam was laconic to the point of gruffness. 
“What's that? Yup! .. . Oh, the cat? Well, it's 
... dead. I said he’s dead! Yup, dead. D-E-A-D, 
dead! Finee! Compree? Expired. Passed out... . 
Yup, at the hospital .. .” He hung up the receiver 
and turned to the questioning stares of the house. 
To the proprietor he said: “Never mind the rab- 
bit, Mr. Bamberger. She don't want it now. Lost 
her appetite, I guess.” 

Sam swept the floor. He sprinkled fresh sawdust 
all round, cleaned out the back room, and washed 
the rear and front windows, inside and out, despite 
the biting cold! Coincidentally, it was a busy aft- 
ernoon for the others, too, being, Saturday; for which 
Sam was thankful. He didn’t feel like a lot of 
cheap talk... .. 

It was nearly closing time. Roberts came in 
from the rear, calling loudly and somewhat ex- 
citedly: “Say, Snow White, what's the big idea? 
Mussolini aint no more dead'n I is. Why 

“If he aint no more dead’n you, then he’s all ready 
for the embalmin’ fluid—an’ don’t know it. That 
cat's dead, I'm tellin’ you .. . 

Sam closed the shop as usual that night, leaving 
fully an hour later than the others. He carried no 
basket, but, instead, a parcel in butcher's wrapping 
paper, which, in turn, was wrapped within a news- 
paper; a parcel which may have contained a dressed 
rabbit or a squirrel or a venison steak. As he waited 
for a car at Tremont and Northampton streets he 
grinned into the frigid semi-darkness; then, holding 
the parcel aloft before his face: 

“Why don’t you yowl for your mama, you lousy 
yaller rascal?" he apostrophized, in a low tense 
voice. “Why don't you spit on me? . . . So she 
wants game, does she? Well, she'll get game!” 
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Keats in Labrador 


A Review by E. MERRILL Root 


ODERN American poetry has had two chief 
faults: a hard clear technique; a hard objec- 
tive content. With brilliant exceptions, like Edna 
Millay (that tiger, tiger burning pright), or like 
the grace notes of Robert Frost (that eagle-sized 
lark), it has seldom been po- 
etry that sings and that 
shines. If it shone —as in 
Amy Lowell's scissor-blades 
and patchwork, it did not 
sing; if it sang—as in the 
jazz records to be played on 
the Victrola of Vachel, it did 
not shine. Much of the rest 
of it has not been Christian 
enough to escape the hard in- 
tellectuality of Puritanism: 
like the bleak Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, it wears black: it 
knows little of the Lilies of 
the Field and the Many Man- 
sions. It has been “just a 
plate of current fashion” with 
“not a softness anywhere 
about it,” like the formal la- 
dy in Patterns; it has seldom 
been “Eve with her body 
white, supple and smooth to 
her slim fingertips.” 
Therefore I, for one, wel- 
come poetry that sings and 
that shines; poetry that is no 
plumed hearse, but a dancin~ 
star. 


“I who adore exotic things 

Would shape a sound 

To be your name, a word 
that sings 

Until the head goes 
round.” 


So sings Countee Cullen, 
unashamed. And it is no 
boasting: it is a literal de- 
scription of his sensuous 
rhythms, his translation of 
heart’s blood into words, his 
imagery that is not the dec- 
orative cameos of the Imagists, but the suns that roar 
through heaven and the scarlet flowers that grow 
mystically from the black and humorous earth. Here 
is poetry that is not written with phosphorescent 
brains, but with the soul’s blood. Here is poetry 
that soars on deep-damasked wings. 

Countee Cullen’s title is Copper Sun. And in the 
book we are transported into a fresher world, where 
the sun is a blazing copper drum sounding reveille 


*Copper Sun, by Countee Cullen, Harper & Bros. 


A Charles Cullen Illustration for “Copper Sun”’ 


over the morning hills, and the trees are heavy with 
the “golden increment of bursting fruit,” and the 
delicate reeds quiver under the teet of the wind, 
that angel of the unknown color. 

Technically considered, the book is a delight and 
a triumph. Whether we stir 
to the rolling echoes and the 
dying fall of its music, as in 
that haunting and perfect 
poem, Threnody; or thrill to 
the subtlety of emotion in 
carnated in the simplicity of 
art—the tears, idle tears of 
Pity the Deep in Love; or 
marvel at imagery as inevi 
table as the green hills ha- 
loed with the copper sun of 
morning, we acknowledge 
Countee Cullen a master of 
living magic. 


“One to her are flame and 
frost; 

Silence is her singing lark; 

We alone are children, lost, 

Crying in the dark. 

Varied feature now, and 
form, 

Change has bred upon her; 

Crush no bug nor nauseous 
worm 

Lest you tread upon her. 


Pluck no flower lest she 
scream; 

Bruise no slender reed, 

Lest it prove more than it 
seem, 

Lest she groan and bleed. 

More than ever trust your 
brother, 

Read him golden, pure; 

It may be she finds no other 

House so safe and sure. 


Lay upon her no white stone 
From a foreign quarry; 
Earth and sky be these alone 
Her obituary.” 

Such lines seem the earth’s own green hieroglyphs. 
To paraphrase the poet: Earth and sky be these alone 
Poetry’s commentary! 

And (as always) it is only out of the fullness of 
the blood that the mcuth chants. These are no Ar- 
rows of Scorning shot by an impotent brain, no 
acrobatics of a honeyless wasp, no finger-exercises 
by the Precocious Child trying to see how different 
he can be from Mr. Longfellow. These are pulses 
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translated into poetry. Here is the revolt, fierce but 
forgiving, of From the Dark Tower; the “griet 
wound up to a mysteriousness” of Threnody, where 
personal anguish merges into pantheistic mysticism; 
the ache and ecstasy of love, sung with a simple in- 
evitability that equals A. E. Housman, and a breadth 
of range that surpasses Edna Millay; the fear of all 
flesh (as in Protest) for the dark halo ... Here are 
magic casements opening on many seas: and Coun- 
tee Cullen has himself stood at every casement and 
looked from each with his own eyes. His is no po- 
etry at second brain: no tinsel of words, but a tissue 
of experience. He is no mirror but a face; no pho- 
nograph but a voice. 

in lyricism more musical and rich, in a subtle sen- 
suousness which shows that the years have brought 
him more philosophic eyes, Copper Sun surpasses 
Color. If I find any luck and lapse, I miss those great 
poems, those longer epics of philosophy, Heritage 
and Shroud of Color. I want to see Countee Cullen 
again fight a campaign and not merely a battle, : 
with full pomp and circumstance justify man’s ways 
to God. Yet tho he perhaps shows a relapse in 
scope of attack, he shows an advance in the quality 
of his philosophy. He is still death-shadowed; he 
still feels the “little room” which fifty—or fifty times 
fifty—Springs give to our immortal longings; but he 
wanders less resolutely in the Valley of the Shadow. 
In Threnody, in Epilogue, he shows a philosophic 
advance: he steps out of the dark halo that hovers 
over us as from an eagle's wings: he sees death as it 
is—an accident and not an essence—a relapse of the 
mortal body, but a return to the immortal energy: 
he may yet say, with Whitman, “To die is different 
from what we expect—and luckier.” Also, in the 
Litany of the Dark Peoples, he has written one of 
the finest manifestoes of generosity that has been 
written in modern years: in serenity of vision and 
triumph it transcends even those great poems (which 
belong to our common race of Adam) Heritage and 
Shroud of Color. 


“And if we hunger now and thirst, 
Grant our witholders may, 

When heaven's constellations burst 
Upon Thy crowning day, 

Be fed by us and given to see 

Thy mercy in our eyes, 

When Bethlehem and Calvary 


Are merged in Paradise.” 


And Countee Cullen has developed, too, a new 
suggestion of fighting faith, a gav insouciance of 
Yea-saying, that is an advance. Thus the poet is 
one whose 


“Ears are tuned to all sharp cries 

Of travail and complaining, 

His vision stalks a new moon’s rise 
In every old moon's waning. 

And in his heart pride’s red flag flies 
Too high for sorrow’s gaining.” 


Hegelian paradox set to gay music (More than a 
Fool’s Song), banter with the superstition called Fate 
(Ultimatum), the Higher Scepticism of Epilorue. 
show that he is, more than most of our modern Am- 


erican poets, a singer after sunset—and before sun- 
rise. Whether he knows it or not, the best in him 

is shaking itself loose of Disiilusionment and Decay 

and Fallen-petal Pessimism and all our resolute, drea- 

ry Aposties of the Unhoty Catholic Church of Death 

kver.asting, from Masters to Mencken. 

1 am presumptuous, but if a critic has any worth, 
he must be conscious of the artist’s unconscious: he 
must transiate into idea the urge and ultimatum of 
the blood which the artist translates into image. 
What, then, is the elan vital back of Countee Cul- 
len’s blood?—An emphasis on color and on copper 
suns, on the subjective and the lyric, on the heart 
as well as the head, on poetry that shines and that 
sings: in short, on Romance. That is his peculiar 
worth: that makes him rare and radiant. And, in 
future, what should be his further path and destiny? 
It seems to me that, having done all he can do to 
give immortal poignance to the ache and transcience 
of flesh, he should go beyond good and evil, above 
life and death, into spirit. In denial of negation 
and in acceptance of affirmation, in the victorious 
synthesis of animal and angel, in instincts made 
rhythmic with intellect, in spirit defeated yet superb 
like Spartacus . . . there, with Shelley, he will find 
“life, empire, and victory... My wish for him is that 
he leap to the forefront of the battle; that he become 
the first poet in modern America to accept the uni- 
verse like a master-spirit. And my wish is not mere- 
ly a love and a hope, but (thanks to the tocsin that 
already sounds in his poetry) a faith. 

Countee Cullen belongs to a great race that, be- 
cause of American savagery, stupidity, and jealousy, 
has had to walk the Valley of the Shadow. If he 
will rise above tragic circumstance, as we poor dwell- 
ers on Waste Lands and Main Streets are not strong 
enough to do, if he will (to quote Carlyle) “seek 
within himself for that consistency and sequence 
which external events will always refuse him (and 
us),” he can be the first American poet to become 
Nietzsche's child—“Innocence is the child, and for- 
getfulness, a new beginning, a game, a self-rolling 
wheel, a first movement, a Ho!y Yea.” 

Meanwhile, tho he is not yet the spiritual leader 
of a new day, he is one of the few poets of our 
generation. He sings and shines like Edna Millay. 
and has more wholesome life in his blood; his bloud 
(if not always his brain) is world-accepting and life- 
affirming like Frost's grey elfin mysticism, and he has 
richer color, tho not an idiom as unique and great 
as Frost's tang and accent. 

Countee Cullen loves Keats; therefore he will 
know what I mean—and how much I mean—when 
I say that in his sensuous richness of phrase, in his 
sweetness of heart, in his death-shadowed joy, he 
reminds me of Keats. The great tree has fallen: 
but from the mystic root comes up this shoot and 
sapling with the same rich leaves. Countee Cullen, 
it seems to me, is much what the young Keats would 
be if he wore flesh again in this minor and madden- 
ing age. this fever and fret of a fiercer Capitalism, 
this welter thru which war has plunged like a dina- 
saur trampling daffodils, this fox-fire age of cerebral 
realism, this Labrador of the soul which we call 
America. 
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WAVAS 


T this writing we are in a most festive and communi- 
cative mood. Our teelings approximate those which 
might have been Browning's when he wrote: 


“I have a friend across the sea, .. . 
It all grew out of the books I write.” 


For no more appropriate reason than that one or two 
of our verses have pleased him, we have a friend as far 
away as Johannesburg, South Africa. His first letter is 
enough to win over any poor poet. He writes: “Will you 
accept this parcel, from an unknown African friend? You 
will notice that it is all African art. The Inkombe is a 
spoon from Shangaan, East Africa; the Intshengula is a 
snuff spoon from the Baca race, Cape Colony; the Isigaza 
are ear-rings worn by man with big holes in the ears, Zulu- 
land; the Ingawe is a pipe from the Ama Xosa tribe, Cape 
Colony; the Ketai ea di baga is a Becuana tie from British 
Becuana land; the mfanyefanye are rings for the legs worn 
by both women and men in Swaziland.” The parcel hasn't 
come yet, but that letter has had a very disorganizing ef- 
fect upon this department; what with our eyes glued to the 
door and our ears trying to meet the postman’s tread half- 
way, there'll be no doing anything with us until that parcel 
comes. Maybe we'll be able to tell more about it in the 
next Tower. 


Few of us when bored with the ennui of what we con- 
sider a trivial existence, or when unduly agitated about the 
individual inconveniences that we may be bent beneath, 
<an adequately realize that nothing could ever be quite as 
exciting and interesting as being just what we are. Our 
familiarity with our own lives begets a contemptuous con- 
descension in which we take a most unpardonable pride. 


Florence Mills. By A. Stuart-Hill 
(Sketch for a Portrait) 


4 


Just now I can really imagine A quite so AY: 
with interest as being a Negro. It is to be a la mode: and 
who would be the fashion should remember that in a slip 
shod world to be the vogue is also to be peculiar, and apart. 
The theatrical circles of three foreign capitals are acknow!- 
edging the magnetism of three colored comediennes; Ruth 
Bayton is teaching the Berliners a tew racial steps; Lon 
don has long since given its accolade to the inimitable 
Florence Mills, while Paris has scarcely a product not 
named after Josephine Baker. Time, that most invigorat 
ing digest of weekly news, recently carried an eulogy on 
Miss Baker. Two letters printed in the July 18 issue of 
Time are typical of two different kinds of reactions. From 
New York Miss Justine Agnes Clementine La Vie writes 
the editor: “My praise goes out to you for printing recent- 
ly stories so complimentary and so fair to two of the love- 
liest women of my race in Paris, Miss Florence Jones and 
Miss Josenhine Baker. But—ah!—why have you not men- 
tioned the third? 

“Just now all British society is admiring her portrait by 
A. Stuart Hill, which hangs in the recently opened Young 
Artists Exhibition, at the Suffolk Galleries. I visited the 
exhibition before leaving England, some ten days ago, and 
I noticed two Royal Dukes standing in admiration before 
this picture of—of course you know whom I mean — Miss 
Florence Mills.” 

Of quite a different tenor is the letter sent the editor of 
Time by George R. Carroll, an Atlanta, Ga., subscriber. 
The tribute to Miss Baker has cost Time the loss of one 
subscription, for Mr. Carroll writes: “I have been a double 
subscriber of Time for the past eight months, but I must 
now ask you to terminate that subscription which reaches 

“I do not deem it fit or proper that my wife or daughters 
should read such articles as that eulogy of the Negress 
dancer Josephine Baker of Paris which appeared in Time, 
July 4, I do not believe you can point out to me any other 
magazine read by white women which would have dared 
to publish such an item... .. 

The editor's note on the correspondence page of Time 
assures Mr. Carroll that “if Mrs. Carroll subscribes to the 
fashion magazine Vigue, let her turn to page 51 of Vogue's 
June 1 issue. There she will see a quarter-page sketch of 
a Negress black bottoming, and will read beneath: ‘Jo- 
sephine Baker is the Lulu Belle of Paris... .. . Her grace- 
ful body is light seal-skin brown. . . . This woman is like a 
living drawing by Aubrey Beardsley. . . . One is struck 
by her great seductive allure. “ 

Fame is a term that can well be modified and suffer the 
heights and depths of relativity; to be famed as the Lulu 
Belle of Paris and a deft interpreter of the black-bottom 
is one thing, and to be like a living drawing by Aubrey 
Beardsley quite another. 


We never let pass an opportunity to witness a perform- 
ance by Emil Jannings, to our mind the one incontestable 
genius of the screen. Our attendance upon his appear- 
ances has a punctuality that might well be spared for 
weightier things. Thus it was with a double interest that 
we recently shirked more serious obligations to see him 
portray that dark prince of tragedy, Othello. He brought 
to the role of the gullible Moor haunted by “the green: 
eyed monster which doth mock the meat it feeds on™ his 
usual rare comprehension and skill. One suffered with him 
all the pangs and recriminations immortalized in that jeal- 
ous protagonist.. But we consider it more of a sacrilege 
than an improvement that there should have been added to 
the scrip so naive an explanation of Othello’s lineage. He 
is made to sav. when defending his love for Desdemona: 
“I am the son of an Egyptian Prince and a Spanish Prin- 
cess.” Our text of Othello fails to disclose this singular 
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Ruth Bayton—the Josephine Baker of Berlin 


revelation anywhere in its pages. “I fetch my life and 
being from men of royal seige,” is a far more eloquent 
protestation, and incidentaliy Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
certainly leaves no room for cavil over Othello’s complex- 
ion. Iago speaks of the Moor as “an old black ram,” men- 
tions him as “the thick-lips,” drinks a measure to “the 
health of black Othello.” Brabantio upbraiding Othello 
marvels that his daughter should “run from her guardage 
to the sooty bosom of such as thou.” Desdemona even is 
constrained to justify her choice as having seen “Othello’s 
visage in his mind.” The Moor himself suffered no delu- 
sions concerning the hue that marked him apart. “For she 
had eyes and chose me™ is his judicial defense of his mar- 
riage. And for Desdemona’s apparent lapse of faithfulness 
he could find no more felicitous comparison than this: 
Her name, that was as fresh 
As Dian’s visa~* is now begrimed and black 
As mine own face. 


Was it necessary, then, to give him a royal geneology 
adding no cubits to the stature of a man whose sworn foe 
could say 

The Moor, howbeit that I endure him not, 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature. . . .! 


Desdemona loved him for the dangers he had passed. Was 
not that enough to establish a royal escutcheon for him? 


Or was there the thought that this ebony visaged hero 
might be considered a Negro by the audience? Recourse to 
Webster might have reassured them, for there a Moor is 
defined as a “native of Morocco or neighboring North 
a states, of Arab or Berber blood, or a mixture of 
the two. 


Suppose you already had a gridiron; in fact, after hav- 
ing exchanged to your satisfaction all the gridirons, which 
thoughtful friends, with a repetitious determination, had 
bestowed on you as wedding, birthday, and anniversary 
gifts, you still had two gridirons, and very little for us 
either; then suddenly, modern and sophisticated, with the 
sea salt still in his eyes and the ocean tang rolling on his 
tongue like a chewing man's favorite tobacco juice, Sinbad 
the sailor stood reincarnated before you, selling gridirons. 
Would you be wise? Would you buy, sensing the spirit 
of the Arabian nights and the shady side of a life mellow 
with rich happenings? If besides buying a needless grid- 
iron, you were hospitable enough to invite your veteran 
peddler to a cup of tea, he might then a tale unfold such 
as Ethelreda Lewis heard from Trader Horn on the porch 
of her house in South Africa. It is no stranger that the 
Damocletian sword should depend from a thread than that 
Trader Horn (Simon and Schuster, New York) one of 
the most opulent recitals of adventure that we have read, 
should begin with a gridiron and a cup of tea. 

No mere swashbuckler, no petty soldier of fortune, all 
brawn and a negligible brain, is this suave seaman of the 
West African Coast. Not a shade of sound or color, not 
a tribal custom that he has encountered but has left its 
mark of appreciation and comprehension uvon him. Tra- 
der Horn is a philosopher of the first water; he would be 
the last to admit this, and he might resent the inference. 
But if a vigorous observation be the stuff or which the 
philosophical mind is made, some university might offer 
the trader a chair, and swell the popularity of its curri- 
culum with a rarely stimulating course. 

Some of us with weather-beaten ideas of places and 
peoples we have never seen may be dismayed at many of 


the trader's sentiments: “Cannibals ..... . the most 
moral race on earth. The women chaste and the men 
“The black man's a fearful savage we 


say, when we see him crucify a man head down. Head 
wn, and with one leg lower than the other. Then off 

ith his head, and bowls set for the blood. Eighteen I 
might ‘a’ been. A lad receives a terrible imprint at 
eighteen, and Lancashire far from sight. .... . But when 
we cry “Savage!” we're forgetting the stone of sacrifice still 
standing on the hills of England on which white men and 
yellow-haired women were killed by white men for the 
benefit of religion. Cruel method, it was too,—breaking 
the spine across it like a stick against your shins.” 

There's something to a thought like this, this interpre- 
tation of the awful things of existence in terms of the 
small things of a man's career, on which even the ortho- 
dox may not entirely frown: “Aye, if we'd think of Death 
as the hand of nature it'd be no worse than lying down to 
sleep in a cornfield. It's when the parsons trick out a 
natural process with all sorts of common regalia like 
Heaven and Hell that it becomes something to fear.” 

For those, like us, who have no hope of ever seeing a 
herd of elephants trampling an African jungle in their fury, 
or to witness black magic in a native temple where death 
awaits the curious unitiate if discovered, or to encounter 
any of the thousand thrills that only the insatiable wan- 
derer experiences, Trader Horn holds forth all the pleas- 
ure and none of the pain. 
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HIS is easily the most significant contribution 

to Afro-American poetry that has been made 

in many a moon. It is native, necessary, valid. It is 
novel without being peculiar and beautiful without 
being orthodox. It belongs to the literature of the 
spirit. Racial at the root though it is and must be, it 
coincides, none the less, with our common humanity, 
towering like poetry, like prayer beyond its origin. 
God's Trombones is not merely an attempt to res- 
cue the old-time Negro preacher from a half-ludic- 
rous, if affectionate, oblivion. It is that, but much 
more than that. It is, so far as we are aware, the 
first considerable effort by any poet, white or black, 
to put down simply, passionately and powerfully the 
sermon sagas of his people. Milton might have done 
it. He did something else instead. The Wesleys 
were sweet psalmists. Crashaw had the lyrical in- 
tensity and the mystical fire, but he was concerned 
with his own soul. Stimulated by his personal mem- 
ories of sermons he had heard as a child, and, more 
immediately, by recent contact with a sonorous sam- 
ple of that rapidly vanishing evangelism, Mr. John- 
son has, in his modest phrase, “tried sincerely to fix 
something” of the glory and the grandeur he has 
known and felt. We are inclined to believe that he 
rather minimizes his own share in this process of 
“fixing” the old-time Negro preacher. We have not 


The Creation—Aaron Douglas—from ‘God's Trombones” 
God's Trombones. By James Weldon Johnson. Viking 
Press. $2.50. 


Sermon Sagas 


A Review by JosEPH AUSLANDER 


forgotten his clarion announcement, made several 
years ago, in The Book of American Negro Poetry, 
to the effect that the American Negro “is the creator 
of the only things artistic that have yet sprung from 
American soil... . Surely the people that gave 
Pushkin to a smouldering Russia, Dumas and Maran 
to the immortality of France, Coleridge-Taylor to 
the music of England, and is even now enriching the 
soul of our continent with the songs of Countee 
Cullen and Langston Hughes and Claude McKay 
and others equally fecund and clamorous—surely 
such a people need feel no extravagance in that 
claim. Even when we consider Uncle Remus, the 
spirituals and jazz alone, the gift is enormous, tho 
incomplete. 

For aside from the fullness of that gift, the Negro 
has done and is doing a great work. Ever since the 
early Colonial days when lovely Phyllis Wheatley 
composed her strangely inspired, strangely decora- 
tive poems,the Negro has put a poignant and disturb- 
ing leaven in our loaf. What dialect poets like Paul 
Dunbar with his gentle melodiousness and John Hol- 
loway with his husky bluntness failed to accomplish, 
the voices of a sturdier modernity are moving to 
hour by hour. Never servile, though enslaved, the 
Negro is speaking out in accents that condemn with 
as keen a bitterness and celebrate with as jubilant a 
measure as any poets alive. The Renaissance of 
American poetry that seemed a feeble and sorry af- 
fair at Amy Lowell's death, rests more than ever 
with the turbulence and candour of our Negro con- 
temporaries. 

If this smacks of digression, make the most of it. 
The fact is, that none among the present Negro cre- 
ators merits more clearly the title of poet than James 
Weldon Johnson. Whatever his distinctions, whether 
as diplomat, lecturer, compiler or popularizer, he re- 
mains, first and last, a shaper, a craftsman, a poet. 
He has written some excellent verse in dialect. He 
has written lyrics dark with a racial despair. He is 
blest with a brave humour. 

And, in spite of his humility, we feel that he has 
done a great deal more with the primitive sermons 
in God’s Trombones than merely record them. He 
has re-created them after the high fashion of poets, 
shaping, sharpening his materials, by omission here 
and cadenced subtlety there giving the very tempo 
of the preacher's intonation, the very tones of his 
voice. The shifts in iinear arrangement, the dashes 
which are like audible pauses for breath, the arrested 
rhythms—these relish of the shaper at work: 


Wecp not, weep not, 
She is not dead; 
She’s resting in the bosom of Jesus. 
Heart-broken husband—weep no more; 
Grief-stricken son—weep no more; 
Left-lonesome daughter—weep no more; 
She's only just gone home. 
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What shall we say of the imagery in this book? 
It is twofold: first, the regular stock-in-trade of the 
itinerant preacher, well-thumbed phraseology famil- 
iar to every brother and sister — “gates of hell,” 
“bread of life,” etc., then that rich infusion of the 
Afro-American imagination making new applications 
of old ecstasies. Thus: 

Take him, Lord—this morning— 

Pin his ear to the wisdom-post, 

Put his eye to the telescope of eternity, 

And let him look upon the paper walls of time. 

What has happened here? What else but the 
eternal business of “redeeming from decay the visi- 
tations of the divinity in man.” This the poets have 
always done, this is the bardic privilege of turning 
the abstract into the concrete, of personalizing the 
emotions, of lifting, by a single noble use, the com- 
monplace to the level of the luminous. Whenever 
human discourse becomes excited and burns, it can, 


of its own accord, rise to the heights of poetry and 
put on exaltation like wings. 

With only one point do we take issue, and that is 
Mr. Johnson's contention touching dialect. Save for 
an occasional phrase—‘I've done drunk” or “gittin’ 
up”—the poems are all written in King’s English. 
Mr. Johnson refers to the work of Synge as afford- 
ing a parallel and a precedent. But the great Irish 
playwright and poet, in appropriating the gossip of 
the servant girls in the kitchen of the old Wicklow 
house, was not eliminating their jargon but trans- 
cending it. Of course, dialect as such has its limita- 
tions, fixed by a popular superstition which confines 
its use to the stage burlesque or sob variety of Negro 
humour and pathos. This is unfortunate. And 
yet—there are the spirituals. 

We feel that dialect has values which should not 
be discarded. We appreciate Mr. Johnson's mo- 
tives in seeking a larger and grander range. Never- 
theless, it is better to explode a superstition than to 
abandon a gold mine. And if anyone is fitted to do 
that exploding, it is the author of God’s Trombones. 


Rainy Season Love Song 


By Giapys May CasLey HAYFoRD 


UT of the tense awed darkness, my Frangepani 

comes; 

Whilst the blades of Heaven flash round her, and 
the roll of thunder drums, 

My young heart leaps and dances, with exquisite 
joy and pain, 

As storms within and storms without I meet my 
love in the rain. 

“The rain is in love with you darling; it’s kissing 

. you everywhere, 

Rain pattering over your small brown feet, rain 
in your curly hair; 

Rain in the vale that your twin breasts make, as 
in delicate mounds they rise, 

I hope there is rain in your heart, Frangepani, as 
rain half fills your eyes.” 


Into my hands she cometh, and the lightning of my 
desire 
Flashes and leaps about her, more subtle than 


Heaven's fire; 
“The lightning’s in love with you darling; it is 
loving you so much, 


‘That its warm electricity in you pulses wherever 


I may touch. 


When I kiss your lips and your eyes, and your 
hands like twin flowers apart, 

I know there is lightning Frangepani, deep in the 
depths of your heart.” 


The thunder rumbles about us, and I feel its tri- 
umphant note 

As your warm arms steal around me; and I kiss 
your dusky throat; 

“The thunder’s in love with you darling. It hides 
its power in your breast. 

And I feel it stealing o'er me as I lie in your arms 
at rest. 

I sometimes wonder, beloved, when I drink from 
life’s proffered bowl, 

Whether there's thunder hidden in the innermost 
parts of your soul.” 

Out of my arms she stealeth; and I am left alone 
with the night, 

Void of all sounds save peace, the first faint glim- 
mer of light. 

Into the quiet, hushed stillness my Frangepani goes. 

Is there peace within like the peace without? Only 
the darkness knows. 


“Dho’s “ho 


Blanche Taylor Dickinson and Jonathan H. Brooks are 
young Negro poets who are sharing in the Negro’s 
contribution to the poetry of America. 

Eugene Gordon of Boston, a writer on the Boston Post 
is well known to OPPORTUNITY readers. 

H. L. Harris, Jr., is a prominent Chicago physician. 

Ambrose Caliver, present Dean of Fisk, is the first Negro 
to hold that position. 


E. Merrill Root, instructor at Earlham College and author 
of Lost Eden, and Joseph Auslander, author of Sun- 
rise Trumpets and Cyclop’s Eye are two of the most 
distinguished of young American poets and critics. 


Gladys Casley Hayford is a young African girl teaching 
at Sierra Leone, and writing poetry with a fierce 
pride in the beauty of her people. 
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ELL, what's o'clock? Seems to me that this is an- 

other one of those Shuffle Along seasons on Broad- 

way .... Rang Tang, with the well known Miller 
and Lyles, still holds forth at the Royale Theatre while the 
inimitable Ethel Waters continues to draw enthusiastic 
audiences at Daly's with her revue, Africana. A few 
nights ago I went to see Africana . . . . never have I seen 
such gorgeous abandon as was exhibited by that chorus nor 
have I ever seen such a perfectly matched curtain of 
brownness as hung behind Ethel Waters . . . . literally 
there were the sort of “brown girls’ about which the 
poets sing. I grow a little tongue-tied when I begin to 
speak of Miss Waters, herself. She sings to her audience 
.with the same intimacy that one feels sitting in one’s own 
home listening to one’s own gramaphone. The night that 
I was there the audience clamored for song after song and 
she delightfully gave them what they knew they wanted. 
Carl Van Vechten was in the audience and greeted the 
performance with an enthusiasm that does not seem to 
dim as the play lasts . . . . “folks say Rang Tang is a 
better show and I wonder . . . . I understand that Rang 
Tang is more after the pattern of the usual Broadway mu- 
sical show but is that what we want of a Negro revue? I 
was amused to hear a colored woman comment on Afri- 
cana as she left the theater. In no uncertain terms and 
certainly not in that soft sweet voice that is so excellent a 
thing in woman she declared that she surely preferred 


Rang Tang to Africana. ..... I think that the sum and 
substance of her diatribe was that Rang Tang was much 
the classier show of the two . . . . and so I shall live to see 


this other show, I trust. 

If you want to read a very amusing articie be sure to 
hunt out the Saturday Review of Literature for August 
sixth and read Parnassus in Station by Marshall McClin- 
ee it is a clever slant on what a clerk goes through 
in one of the new book-stores that also have lending li- 
braries. As Mr. McClintock says he is one of the “young, 
wide-awake clerks” . . . . he gives this interesting observa- 
tion on the readers and buyers of books: 


“Another interesting thing is the different way in 
which men and women handle books. Most men pick 
up a book as if they were not at all afraid of it, virile- 
ly, strongly, securely. They look at the title page, the 
blurbs on the jackets, and glance over the pages. All 
very sane, of course. But women drop the book while 
taking it from the shelves with two fingers, drop two 
packages while picking up the book, set the book on 
the table in front of them upside down, poke an um. 
brella as they turn the book around, then open the vol- 
ume precisely at a certain page, with hand flat on the 
open pages. They read intently a few lines, then turn 
swiftly and certainly to another page as if they had 
been referred definitely there. This repeated several 
times. Then, “No, I don’t like the looks of this.” and 
set the book upside down on a pile far removed from 
the place they picked it up. They are verv careful 
to do this every time they examine a book. What they 
read and why is a mystery to me, and their whole at- 
titude towards, the book and handling of it are as- 
tounding and incomprehensible.” 


I wonder what the Ruth Hales would say to this 
probably, “Weli, those are that kind of woman.” 


In the Sunday World for July tenth Harry Salpeter 


THE EBONY FLUTE 


wrote a column about Mrs. Julia Peterkin, author of Green 
Thursday and Black April . . . . the column was entitled 
“Studies in Color™... .. this dialogue might interest my 
readers: 


“My writing is less a creative thing than an at- 
tempt to record people I admire. The Negroes are 
not beasts; they are human beings.” “Why,” Mr. 
Salpeter asked, “did you write Green Thursday and 
Black April?"’ “Because, although much had been 
written about the Negro, nothing had been written 
that applied to the Negroes on our plantation. They 
meet life with a courage and a grace that few people 
achieve. I like them! they've been my friends; I've 
learned so much from them.” 

Will she write of others than Negroes? 

“I shall never write of white people; their lives are 
not so colorful. If the South is going to write, what 
is it they are going to write about—the Negro, of 
course. 


She then goes on to wonder why it is that so many 
writers about the Negro live in New York rather than 
closer to their material. . . . She says a beautiful thing 
about this aspect of Negro life and living, 


“Our people die in the houses in which they are 
born. Do you know what love of the land is? It is 
to live on a piece of land which feeds us and to 
which, when we die, our bodies shall return . . . . that 
sounds sentimental but it’s what I mean.” 


ae and speaking of southern white writers I am re- 
minded how this amusing incident in James Branch Ca- 
bell’s life was brought out in an article entitled “Censored 
into Fame” written by David Karsner for the magazine 
section of the Herald-Tribune of Sunday, July twenty- 
Cae... He came to New York when a young man 
and worked as an assistant to the Society Reporter of the 
New York Herald . . . . he reported a wedding of a fam- 
ily that was not counted among the social elite . . . the 
article was written with so much sparkle and cleverness 
that he became quite distinguished therefrom . . . . he 
was then given an assignment to report the society notes 
among the Negroes of Harlem . . . this to be run as a 
smart feature in the Telegram, at that time the Herald's 
fifth wheel... .. Mr. Karsner says: “The editor did not 
know that he had affronted the young Virginian until he 
held in his hand Cabell’s card, engraved, not merely 
printed, and saw the youth depart with an injured air. 
He never came back to New York after that, except as a 
full-fledged writer” . . . . and by the by, Octavus Roy 
Cohen, well-known writer of humorous Negro stories, has 
been given the degree of Literary Doctor by Birmingham 
Southern College . . . . and while we are still speaking of 
Negroes and their sympathizers and chroniclers of the 
South, let us say that we read in the magazine section of 
the New York Times for July thirty-first that a bronze 
statue of an old Negro, “heroic in size,” has been recently 
erected in Natchitoches, Louisiana. It bears this inscrip- 
tion: 

Erected by the City of Natchitoches in grateful 

recognition of the arduous and faithful service of 

the good darkies of Louisiana—donated by J. L. 

Bryan. 
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. I understand that the figure in the Statue looks as 
if he had just shuffled into the square and recognized 
some of his white folks . . . . he has just removed his hat 
and is bowing and smiling his joyous greeting . . . you 
know, a place like Nachitoches, Louisiana, would be just 
the sort of city to be bothering itself to do a thing like 
this . . . . I wonder if its inhabitants know that not only 
is the Civil War over but also there has been a World 


Benjamin Brawley, of Shaw University, takes up the 
cudgel in answer to my remarks on his article in the 
Southern Workman and my wanton exposing of the letter 
Carl Van Vechten wrote in answer thereto . . . he writes 
this letter to the “editors of OpporTUNITY™: 


Gentlemen: 


I have seen in your July number the letter addressed 
me by Mr. Carl Van Vechten. In my personal reply 
to Mr. Van Vechten some weeks ago I called atten- 
tion to the facts that he wrote the introduction of Mr. 
Hughes for The Weary Blues and that this young poet 
later dedicated Fine Clothes to the Jew to him, Mr. 
Hughes certainly seems to be conscious of some indebt- 
edness or influence. 

As a matter of fact, however, whether Mr. Van 
Vechten influenced Mr. Hughes, or Mr. Hughes in- 
fluenced Mr. Van Vechten, is of minor importance. 
The chief things I had to say in my article in the 
Southern Workman were that for the most part our 
young writers seemed to prefer themes unnecessarily 
sordid and vulgar, and that they frequently showed im- 
perfect mastery of technique. I may be wrong, but I 
find that a good many people agree with me, and in 
any case the public will have to be the judge as to 
whether the points are well taken or not. The evi- 
dence is in the stories and books that our young writ- 
ers produce. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Benjamin Brawley.) 


So... .If I had been one whit a gentleman I most likely 
would not have gotten myself in this scrap and certainly I 
would not say further that a writer or an artist cannot be 
deemed incompetent simply by the moral aspect of the 
subject matter he chooses... . . I prefer not to sit in 
judgment on the younger Negro writer or any other writer 
for that matter... .. I wonder whether Professor Brawley 
would like to say that all the French writers including the 
right honorable Anatole France were wrong or immoral 
because certain of their works deal with subjects not freely 
discussed in drawing rooms or in the presence of the 
“jeune fille bien elevee” . . . his first act would be to 
strike from his library that very delightful book, The 
Queen Pedauque. 

Speaking of French literature calls to mind a circular I 
received which announced the coming of The Negro Cou- 
rier, a new magazine first published in French and then 
translated into English which will appear this month. The 
founders are Rene Maran, Roggas, Sarrotte, Betton, Blon- 
court, Caminade, Faure, Lacombe and Linstant Auguste 
seen the magazine is planned as an organ for the inter- 
national cooperation of Negroes . . . . it will be sold only 
on subscription . . . .the address is care of Courrier des 
Noirs, 6 rue Royer-Collard, Paris (Sieme) .... . I ama 
little breathless before this new attempt at the unification 
of Negroes throughout the world . . . . certainly these 
Negroes in France are a royal crowd with which to be 
associated .... . by the way, M. Sylvain, a well-known 
Haitian writer, is now in this eneey attending the Pan 
African Conference in New York . . Mr. Johnson was so 


kind as to allow me to peep in on an article by M. Sylvain 
which will appear in OpporTuNITy . . . . without giving 
its content away I may say that it is entitled Jan-Jan: a 
Haitian Idyl..... and literally it is just that and a right 
lovely one, too . . . . here we have a tale of langourous 
it commences: 


On the shore of a tropical sea where the foot sinks 
lightly in the soft sand, lies indolently the little Hai- 
tian port of Archaie. Fringed by deep green islands 
of mangroves, the Bay of Port-au-Prince stretches 
westward, blue, calm, at rest—a picture of the hospit- 
able people living on its shores. 


If you haven't seen Countee Cullen's new book of poems, 
Copper Sun, published by Harper and Brothers, you should 
rush right out now and buy one. . . . his anthology of 
_— poets entitled Caroling Dusk will not be far behind 
it . The illustrations for Copper Sun were done by 
one Charles Countee Cullen tells an inter- 
esting tale of how the father of Charles Cullen is always 
interested in anyone whose name is Cullen . . .it was in 
this way that he came to buy Color, Countee Cullen's 
first book, the which he sent to his son Charles . . . it later 
developed that Charles was an artist . . . . hence these 
very beautiful drawings which he did for Countee Cullen's 
book . . . . and truly they are lovely to behold! 

More news of our young Negro poets . . . . Langston 
Hughes writes on July twenty-ninth from Tuskegee In- 
stitute in Alabama: 


“I am having the time of my life down here. Ev- 
erybody's fine to me and the South isn’t half bad. 
Tuskegee is wonderful. Jessie Fauset is here, Marie 
Peterson and gangs of delightful folks. Ran face to 
face into Zora Neale Hurston in Mobile. She has a 
little car and is driving around herself. I am going 
to the country tomorrow for a while and then on to 
Georgia.” 


So, the literary Negroes invade the South and drive to 
the winds . . . and to keep up our travelogue, Lewis Alex- 
ander writes from Philadelphia that he is at work in that 
city and has seen Arthur Huff Fauset here and there ‘as 
well as Alice Dunbar Nelson . . . . Frank Horne is still 
a-doctoring eyes in Chicago. . . . 

Who should I meet on the steps of the Forty-second 
Street Library the other day but Eric Walrond! He tells 
me that now that he has come back from Panama he is 
writing a book about that country . . . and I said how he 
surely ought to do just that! 

I guess it is the very essence of being passe to add one 
more comment to the other hundreds that have been made 
about H. L. Mencken's column in the Sunday World of 
July seventeenth but here goes . . . besides the many other 
things that Mr. Mencken said and the which were amply 
discussed by most Negro writers, he says, “No Negro 
writing short stories rises above the level of the white 
hacks.” I was quite calm until then. Surely even the 
sardonic Mr. Mencken could not compare Rudolph Fisher 
and Eric Walrond to white or any other colored hacks 

. .that seems to be falling over backwards to prove a 


point .. . . after all both these two Negro writers have 
been well received and criticized by white writers who are 
not hacks..... but that is that . . . . he ends by saying 


that Negroes who follow their ministers remain ignorant 
and ridiculous . . . . “Nothing comes out of them but 
moans” . . . . after all a moan is a lovely thing when it 
bursts from the warm throat of a Negro singer. 


Gwendolyn B. Bennett. 
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Sherman Potter 


To Sherman Potter, a 14 year old Boy Scout of Ten- 
derfoot Rank in Boy Scout Troop Number 11 at San- 
dusky, Ohio, has been awarded the honor medal for hero- 
ism by the National Boy Scout Court of Honor. This 
medal is the highest form of recognition the national or- 
ganization can give those whom it wishes to honor and is 
conferred only for acts of signal bravery. On January 
30, 1926, young Potter who was skating on Sandusky Bay 
saw Omar Meyer, Jr., aged ten, break through the ice at 
a treacherous point, and heard his screams for aid, Potter 
skated to the edge of the spot where Meyer had fallen in, 
and tried to reach him; the ice, however, gave way beneath 
him also. Still, burdened as he was with his skates, he 
managed to keep both himself and Meyer afloat. Crum- 
bling back the rotten ice until the sourid edge was reached, 
he climbed out and using his sweater as a rope threw the 
sleeves to Meyer and dragged him to safety. An observer 
says that he must have towed Meyer at least twenty or 
thirty feet through the broken ice until the solid edge was 
reached. Life saving with Potter seems to be assuming 
the proportions of a benificent habit, for in the summer 


following his winter rescue he pulled a man ashore to 
safety from a quarry in Sandusky. 


The recent death of Professor James E. Kwegyir Aggrey, 
famous native African scholar, in New York, July 30, de- 
prived the race of a brilliant educator. Born fifty-five 
years ago near Cape Coast Castoe, Gold Coast, Africa, he 
came to America over twenty years ago, and was a profes- 
sor at his alma mater, Livingston College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina. He was the first native African to be given a 
Ph. D. by Columbia University. For a number of rs 
he represented the educational activities in Africa of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, a fund created to further Negro edu- 
cation throughout the world. In 1925 he became vice- 
principal of Prince of Wales College at Achimota, Gold 
Coast, Africa. His demise it is felt leaves a void not 
easily to be filled, in recognition of which Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes at Professor Aggrey’s funeral spoke of him 
as “the greatest African of his day.” 


The Third Annual Conference of the Intercollegiate As- 
sociation of New York at Potter, New Jersey, July 23-24, 
goes down on record as being the most outstanding from 
the standpoint of numbers, representative persons, large 
student group, and constructive group thinking and ac- 
tion. A fine spirit and enthusiasm were shown in the 
group discussions, which were, opened by Mr. George 
Scuyler of The Messenger. In his talk on the Economic 
Problems of the Negro,” which he attacked with his usual 
vigor, Mr. Schuyler set a tone for the whole conference. 
Mr. Harry H. Pace of the Northwestern Insurance spoke 
on “Insurance and Banking.” Mr. William Pickens of 
the N.A.A.C.P. discussed “Labor Problems and the Ne- 
gro.” The conference adopted the following resolutions: 

. “We endorse business which would have a general 

public appeal. 

2. We endorse the principle of intensive and exten- 
sive advertising so long as it is ethical and we rec- 
ommend this as a means of enchanting Negro busi- 
ness enterprises. 

3. We endorse the work of such organizations as the 
Urban League, N.A.A.C.P., American Negro La- 
bor Congress and the Pan African Congress. 

4. We solicit the cooperation of newspapers and mag- 
zines for the purpose of propagandising as well as 
teaching the truths pertinent to our economic ad- 
justment.™ 


Dr. Ernest Lyons, Consul General, and Special Financial 
Representative of the Republic of Liberia in the United 
States has presented a draft to the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, paying in full Liberia's war debt to the United 
States. Secretary Mellon of the department, highly con- 
gratulated the republic on meeting its war obligation. 


Nana Sir Ofori Atta, paramount chief of Akin Abrio- 
kaa, West Africa, has been honored with the Knight-hood 
of the order of the British Empire. This is the second 
time that a full-blooded African has been so honored by 
the empire. Sir Ofori is one of the most intelligent and 
progressive chiefs of the Gold Coast Colony. 


Sheriff N. T. Downs, and Jailer W. G. Penny of Rapids 
Parrish, La., (both white) have been presented with med- 
als by the southern commission on inter-racial cooperation 
for saving a Negro, Joe Hardy, from a white mob. Hardv 
was held for the alleged slaying of a white planter, and 
when the mob gathered around the jail Downs and Penny 
discharged their duty heroically. 
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Of the 1927-28 Fellowship 
awards made by the National 
Urban League, the Joint Fel- 
lowship maintained by the 
New York School of Social 
Work and the National Ur- 
ban League was awarded to 
Cecil D. Halliburton, of the 
class of 1923 of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, and a native of Hick- 
man, Ky. 


Cecil D. Halliburton 


The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal in its issue of 
June 16th, states that Dr. William A. Hinton, Negro phy- 
sician and surgeon of Canton, Mass., has made a notable 
contribution to medical science in his development of a 
test for syphilis which is simpler, more accurate, and less 
expensive that the Wasserman test which has been the 
standard for a number of years. In the same issue of the 
journal Dr. Hinton has an article concerning his test. The 
— of the journal speaks very highly of the Hinton 

est. 


Attorney Warren B. Douglas of Chicago, Ill., has been 
appointed Examiner of Titles for Cook County. This is 
the first time that a Negro has ever held this position. 
Hon. Joseph Haas, the recorder, is responsible for this ap- 
pointment. He has been very influential in securing a 
number of responsible positions for colored people in Cook 
County. 


The famous Sweet Case of Detroit, Michigan, which at- 
tracted nation-wide attention in 1925 and 1926, has at 
last been definitely settled. Dr. and Mrs. Ossian H. Sweet, 
and the eight other defendants were all freed. 


Albertus Brown, well known lawyer of Toledo, Ohio, 
d away in that city a few months ago. Attorney 
rown was one of the most influential, and most highly re- 
spected Negroes in Toledo. He was born in Washington, 
D. C., where he also received his elementary and high 
school education. He served as clerk and stenographer 
for two U. S. Senators while he attended the Law School 
at Howard University, and received his degree in 1904. 
In 1908 he took up his residence in Toledo, where he 
has ever since been a leader and a credit to his race. He 
started the Toledo branch of the N.A.A.C.P., and did 
much to establish the Frederick Douglass Community Cen- 
tre, which is one of the biggest Negro enterprises in the 
city. The white newspapers and judges and lawyers of 
> paid high tribute to the life and works of Attorney 
rown. 


Mr. Lem L. Foster, manager of the New York office of 
the Victory Life Insurance Company has announced that 
the New York office has written and placed in force 
$1,000,000 since last March when it began operation. 
This, without a possible doubt, breaks all te in in- 
surance writing. Mr. Anthony Overton, 1927 Spingarn 
medalist, is president of the company. 


That part of the Constitution of the State of Oregon 
which provides that “no free Negro or mulatto, not re- 
siding in this state at the time of the adoption of the 
constitution, shall come, reside or be within this state, or 
hold any teal estate ,or make any contracts or maintain 
any suit therein,” has just recently ess repealed. Although 
this clause in the state constitution was contrary to, and 
in direct conflict with the 1ght given to every citizen of 
the United States by the federal constitution, still 37,186 
white votets throughout the state voted to retain the meas- 
ure in the constitution, but it was repealed by a 23,727 


Mr. Harry H. Pace, president of the Northeastern Life 
Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., has recently at- 
tracted quite a bit of attention by being the first person 
to discover that the Department of Banking and Insurance 
of New Jersey had for the past chisty-dve years over- 
taxed all of the insurance companies incorporated in that 
state. This mistake had been overlooked by the best state 
lawyers. When the bill for the state taxes for the North- 
eastern Life Insurance Company was received by Mr. Pace, 
he felt that the sum stated was too large and immediately 
wrote for a copy of the tax law. When the copy was 
received he discovered that the tax had not been made 
up on the basis as outlined in the statute. This error was 
brought to the attention of the Department of Banking 
and Insurance. This discovery will save annually more 
than twenty-thousand dollars for the Prudential Insurance 
Company of Newark, which is the second largest insur- 
ance company in America, more than ten thousand dollars 
for another white insurance company, and about one 
thousand dollars for the Northeastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The latter is the only Negro life insurance company 
incorporated in the state of New Jersey. Mr. Pace is a 
graduate of Atlanta University; he organized the North- 
eastern Life Insurance Company in 1925, which is now 
operating successfully in New Jersey, Delaware, and the 
District of Columbia; and during the coming year he plans 
to enter Pennsylvania and New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. S. W. Crosswaite of Nashville, Tenn., 
after forty-eight years of service as teachers, have retired. 
Their apnointments in 1879 were the first made to Ne- 
groes by the Nashville Board of Education. 

Mrs. Crosswaite has served as Registrar of Fisk Uni- 
versity for the last seventeen years, while her husband has 
taught in the public school system. They plan to make 
their home with their son, a practicine dentist in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


The Negroes of Richmond, Va., have pledged $100,000 
toward a new hospital in their city. A large part of the 
pledges was paid in cash, and the other is coming in rapid- 
ly. A Campaign has been started to raise an additional 
$100,000 amon the white citizens. This hospital is ex- 
pected to be one of the best in the South. The proposition 
is receiving the hearty support of some of the most in- 
fluential people of the state. 


The South African Trade Union interests have sent Mr. 
Clements Kedalie, Secretary of the native trade union or- 
ganization o na iecture tour of England, after which it is 
expected that Mr. Kedalie will tour America. 


Mr. Clements Kedalie with three M.P.’s on the terrace of 
the House of Commons. 


(Continued on page 281) 
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School Directory 


PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


College of Arts and Sciences, Departments of Education 
and Home Economics, High School. Comfortable build- 
ing equipment. Co-Educational. Low rates. Splendid 
opportunities. Roy S. ToMuin, President. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


A. Ca.iver, Dean 
Endowed private college of highest ranking. Faculty Schol- 
arship nationally recognized. Personal interest in students. 
Cooperating Meharry Medical College—Pre-medicine, Phar- 
macy and Dentistry. Graduate courses—Chemistry, Social 
Science, Business and Commerce, Education, Music and 
Religion. 


THE NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
for Negroes 


DURHAM. N. C. 


James E. Shepard, President. A standard college of Lib- 
eral Arts, Pre-Medical, Commercial and Music. 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
M. W. Dogan, President, recognized as a class “A™ col- 
lege by standardizing agencies. More than 500 enrolled 
in its four college classes last session. 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


W. J. Trent, President 
College, High School, Theological, Teacher Training and 
Commercial Departments. Fall term opens Sept. 15th. 
Co-Educational. 


1866 RUST COLLEGE = 1927 
HOLLY SPRINGS, MISSISSIPPI 


Co-educational Liberal Arts—Music—Home Economics, 
Teacher Training, pre-medical. Next session begins Sept. 
21. Le McCoy, President. Send for Catalogue. 


The Stenographers’ Institute 
popularly known as 


DUNCAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL 
We teach Shorthand that can be read and transcribed, 
Touch Typewriting, Practical Bookkeeping and Filing. 
Fall term begins October 3, 1927. 

Epwarp T. Duncan, Principal 
1227 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agricultural & Technical College 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
F. D. BLurorp, President 
Standard college courses in Science, Agriculture, and En- 
gineering. Technical High School, Smith-Hughes Trade 
School, Commercial Department. Fall term begins Sep- 
tember 15. 


See other pages for additional schools and colleges 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN 
EX-COLOURED MAN 


By James Weldon Johnson 


With an Introduction 
by Carl Van Vechten 


A rare, much-sought source-book about 

Negro life in America, first published 
anonymously in 1912, and at length 

made really accessible. In its account of inter-racial 
contacts, especially in the South, it is still probably 
the wisest, most restrained, and most comprehensive 
thing on its subject. There are passages which, once 
read, can never be forgotten—notably, among oth- 
ers, that on a lynching in the South. In short, here 
is a novel which is not fiction—and which is, by 
any standard, literature. 


$3.00 


| 
| as author and 
| 
| 


AT ALL 
Alfred A. Knopf § 


In Canada, from The Macmillan Company of 


THE NEGRO 


AUTOR 


as subject 


NIGGER HEAVEN 
By Carl Van Vechten 


Recognized in every quarter, includ- 
ing the colored press, as the portrayal 
of contemporary life in Harlem. 


Twelfth large printing. $2.50 


THE WEARY BLUES 


FINE CLOTHES TO THE JEW 
By Langston Hughes 


Two volumes of poems that belong most poignant- 
ly to the race. Others appreciate them as literature, 
and realize that they are good. But the Negro him- 
self knows that their substance is his very birthright. 


Each, $2.00 
BOOKSHOPS 
Publisher, New York 


Canada, Ltd., St. Martin’s House, Toronto 


Please mention OrporTuNITY to our Advertisers. 
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(Continued from page 279) 


The appointment of William T. Francis of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, as Minister to Liberia, has ended the suspense 
in which Negroes al over the country have been enveloped 
for quite a while. It had been rumored that due to the 
interest and influence of the Firestone Rubber Company in 
Liberia, that a white man would be appointed to the post. 

Mr. Francis has follwed the practice of law in St. Paul, 
and was there retained in the Law Department of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad for nineteen years. In 1920 he 
was presidential elector for Minnesota, and was also chair- 
man of the Western District of the Colored People’s Na- 
tional Head at Chicago during the last presidential election 
in 1924. He is a graduate of St. Paul College of Law. 

Mr. Francis will make the 24th colored American rep- 
resenting his country in West Africa. He is successor to 
Dr. Solomon Porter Hood who resigned quite sometime 
ago. James C. Carter of Georgia was named for the post 
and affirmed by the senate, but he declined because of the 
climate in Africa, and low salary of $5000, which is only 
half as much as other United States Ministers are paid. 


Mound Bavou Cit~- Mississippi, the well known Negro 
town recently celebrated its Fiftieth Anniversary. It was 
established bv Isaiah T. Montgomery, and organized by 
sixteen Negro families in 1877. It boasts of a $100,000 
school; a $40,000 A.M.E. Church, a Carnegie Library, and 
a number of other well established business enterprises. 
Mound Bayou City is a town founded, developed, and 
governed by Negroes. It has a wide awake Chamber of 
Commerce that is making plans for a bigger and better 
Mound Bayou City. 


In the grand parade which welcomed Col. Charles Lind- 
bergh to New York, the 369th Regiment, N. Y. N.G. 
representing Harlem, was second in line of march. Col. 
William C. Taylor was in command, and the regiment was 
led by its famous band directed by Lieut. Jacob Porter. 
(The 369th was formerly the 15th Regiment.) The Negro 
soldiers received loud applause from the spectators. 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Greenssoro, NortH CAroLiNa 


Climate Excellent 
Equipment Modern 
Campus Beautiful 
Student Self-government 


Relationship with faculty wholesome and 
democratic. Faculty composed of college 
women chosen from best schools in America. 


Enrollment 1927-28 limited to 300. For 
further information address 


Davin D. Jones, 
President. 


When in New York 


make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 
Your stopping place 


205 West 135th Sr. 


At Seventh Avenue 


Just Across the Street 
From Everywhere 


Telephone 
BRADHURST 1131 


Prices Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 


There are othe: Hotels, but none so Good as— 


The HOTEL DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, Prop. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Ideally Located, Spacious Campus, Efficient 
Faculty Atmosphere and all Modern Equip- 
ment COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, Departments of Education 
Economics, Commerce, Music and 
Art, High School, Standard Courses 
and Efficient Teachers 


For further information write— 


M. S. DAVAGE, President 


CLarK UNIVERsITY SoutH ATLANTA, Ga. 


_— 
Please mention Orrortunity to our Advertisers. 


SPECIAL 


SELLS FOR 
$2.50; 3.00 and $3.50 
Cloth, One-half Morocco and Full Morocco. 
Your Chance to Get One of the Greatest Books 
Written on the Race Problem and to Join a Great 
Organization—Holm’s Race Assimilation or The 
Fading Leopard's Spots. 
Fill in the Blank Below and the Book and a Year's 
Subscription to OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro 
Life, Will Be Sent to You. 
YOUNG'S BOOK EXCHANGE 

255 W. 144th Street New York City 
Enclosed Money Order or Check is for a copy of 
the Holm’s Book and a year's subscription to 
OPPORTUNITY, to be sent to: 


SELLS FOR: $2.50; $3.00 and $3.50 
Cloth, One-half Morocco and Full Morocco. 
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Beginning in October 


Two Notable Series of Articles 


in 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 


Recent Gains in American Civilization 


By a group of distinguished critics 
of contemporary life 


Harry Emerson Fosdick Religion Mary Austin Literature 
Charles A. Beard Government Stuart Chase Business and Finance 


Norman Thomas 
International Relations Kent Art 


Oswald Garrison Villard Journalism Charles S.Johnson Race Relations 
Dallas Lore Sharp Education Mary Van Kleeck Industrial Relations 


Heywood Broun Stage and Screen David Starr Jordan Science 


A Group OF ARTICLES ON 


VITAL RELIGION 


Morpecal W. JOHNSON Maupe RoypEN 
BisHop Francis J. MCCoNNELL Harry F. Warp 
RICHARD RoBERTS JEROME Davis 
Cuar.es W. GILKEY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
SHERWoop Eppy HA.rorp Luccock 
ADELAIDE CASE Davin BryN-JONES 


THE Tomorrow, INc. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 


I am tremendously interested in the two series of articles which will run for a year, begin- 
ning in October, in THE WorLD Tomorrow. Please enter my subscription for one year. (I en- 
close $2.00, Canada $2.25, Foreign $2.50) A year’s joint subscription with Opportunity for 
$2.75 instead of the regular $3.50 if this coupon is used. 


Name 


Street address 


City and State 


Please mention OrportuNity to our Advertisers, 
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